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By Van CamPen — By Leonarp Hutt 


ERE is a book of deep-sea 
H fishing as exciting and | N which the reader finds: A 

thrilling as its name im- | ; city man seeking new health— 

plies. Mr. Heilner has | A country lad more versed in 
had an adventurous and romantic “fish and fishings’’ than the 
career as a big game fisher in the | three R’s—Their ‘“‘fishings’’ and 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and h | their friendship; and the $2 25 
recounts his experiences $3 25 | ways of the humbler fishes. ° 
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CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF TRAPPING 


By W. H. Gipson 
( ¥ OMPREHENSIVE hints on camp shelter, log huts, bark shanties, woodland beds and bedding, boat and canoe building, and valuable 


a 


suggestions on trappers’ food, etc., with extended chapters on the trapper’s art, containing all the “‘tricks’’ and valuable bait recipes 


of the profession; full directions for the u f the steel trap, and for the construction of traps of all kinds; detail instruc- $2 00 
ic or hCUthe e 


tions he capture of all fur-bearing animals; valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of fur skins, etc. 
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=~, TALES OF FISHES THE TENT DWELLERS 
Fishes By ZANE GREY 

MONG deep-sea fishers Zane 
a | Grey stands out almost as 4 LBERT BIGELOW PAINE’S confession—**That time I went 


we Tales of By Avsert BIGELOW PAINE 
leg? Zane Grey 

conspicuously as he does among ,/ to Mova Scotia with Eddie I said I would not weite ahout 

novelists. | Many adventures it. I would go, this time, just for the trip. I meant it, 
have been his, and the most of them too; I didn’t make a single note . . . It’s always 
are told in these fascinating true tales, dangerous to say a thing like that. I had hardly got back before 
which are fully illustrated with de- I was seized with an ungovernable desire to tell somebody about 
lightful photographs taken on the | the astonishing time we’d had . . . Well, by and by, the book 
scene of action. Zane Grey writes came out, and for fifteen years I have been guiltily and gloatingly 
about his fishing adventures with all collecting returns from a book that I promised not to write... 
the vim and color that he puts inte I am not sorry I broke my promise and told these things on Eddie, 
his great novels of the West. He has | for otherwise I might have forgotten them, instead of which I am 
fished in the Pacific, in the Caribbean, able to-day to sit down and read and really enjoy $2 75 
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up the Panuco and $ the book myself." 
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CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT—Volumes 1 and 2 
By Horace KepPHart 

HESE two volumes constitute a very complete and comprehensive work for vacation campers and travellers in the wilderness. An 

enlarged new edition of the standard manual on outdoor life. Tells all a man may want to know about the various tents and 

conditions under which any special design should be used. Describes camp outfits, clothing, utensils, personal kits, pests of the 
woods and how to overcome them, edible wilderness plants and fruits. It also gives tested provision lists and describes how to cook them, 
An encyclopedia of information on living in the open by which any one thrown on his own resources in the wilderness can $3.25 | 


exist in safety and comfort. Both volumes, 
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A HANDBOOK OF THE OUTDOORS 


By Earte Amos Brooks 
Al SUGGESTIVE, inspirational guide for all those who wish to know more of the things of outdoors and who desire to lead others to 
a/ J] seck the stimulation of body and spirit to be found in the free life of the open country. Out of a wide experience the author has 
— provided an unusual and exceedingly valuable handbook for leaders of clubs of boys and girls, Sunday school teachers, and all workers 
with young people. It tells where to go, what to do, and how to make effective a program of outdoor activities. The carefully $2 25 
selected bibliography will be found most useful. ° 
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automatic knife will be included with each order for Enclosed herewith $ for : 
(Name of book) 


any of the books listed above. It has a stainless Send Book and Sporting Knife 
steel 4” blade, stag handle, one hand operation, stays 

locked, open or closed. A real safe, practical out- 

doorsman’s knife, a splendid gift for your camping or 

angling friends. It sells regularly for $3.00. This 

offer is not good after Dec. 15th, 1927. 
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The Master of Woodchuck Lodge 


“7OU do not get the proper conception of the grandeur of these 

4 mountains nor their true proportions by viewing them at close 
range or through the mists that obscure them. You need distance and 
perspective.” An interview with John Burroughs—our “‘best-beloved 
naturalist’—by Henry F. Woods. 
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A Day with the Brant, Geese and Canvasbacks 


expanse of waters. A _ stiff 

southwest breeze carrying a 
taste of salt from the sea, hidden by 
te low sand dunes to the south, the 
nar of its breakers coming faintly to 
ly ears. 

To leaward of the battery, bobbing 
dots among the waves, the decoys 
sread in lifelike semblance of their 
ral brothers. 

Now the light strengthens and the 
frst rays of the sun touch the wave 
tps and shine brilliantly on the white 
ad black bodies of a bunch of broad- 
ill going to sea, higher up. 

And then out of the north low over 
the water, four dark shapes swing in 
wer the decoys, their wings bowed, 
black silhouettes against the rising sun. 

Rising quickly, a swing on the leader, 
asharp report and he drops with a 
slash, two lap as they go by and my 
*econd barrel covers both. Redheads! 
Afine start for the day. 

Once out of raany ducking expedi- 
tions on the Great South Bay, the 
Weather conditions for battery shooting 
‘pear to be ideal this fine December 
morning and I slip in a couple of shells 
ind give the signal to my battery ten- 
ter that three birds are down. 

A bunch of broadbill, trading through 
the bay, swing over the tail of the stool 
ging at express-train speed and get 
bth barrels as they flash by, four 


[) ‘expa breaking over a leaden 
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on Great South Bay 


dropping out as they rise high and 
rush westward with even greater speed. 

The tender is now coming up to lea- 
ward and I watch my partner as he 
deftly scoops up the dead birds with 
his little scap net. 

Then on my back again, eyes level 
with the water, the small waves assum- 
ing almost alarming proportions from 
this view point. 

But the birds are moving this fine 
morning and I am kept busy for the 
next hour, missing some easy shorts 
and making some that are quite unex- 
pected. 

Then my partner noses the bow of 
his tender in alongside of the box and 
we change places and I, running the 
motor boat to a safe distance, drop a 
light anchor, light my pipe and watch 
the proceedings. 

A long line of birds, going east, have 
something in their flight and general 
appearance that makes a thrill go up 
and down my _ spine—canvasbacks! 
Gosh! will they make a shot? Gal 
kicks up a foot, and the birds rise, 
swing down to leaward, turn sharply 
and head up wind, then with wings 
curved downward the whole bunch sail 
right in to him. 

And now down go three and then 
two as the sharp reports of his No. 10 
come to me over the water and I am 
busy getting up anchor and starting 
that motor. As I approach he signals 
one cripple and I catch a glimpse of a 
head and white back sneaking off to 
leaward; a charge of No. 7 brings him 
flapping to the surface and I pick up 
the five fine birds, wave congratula- 
tions, and chug away to my anchorage. 


Co. 


The wind freshens a bit and white- 
caps begin to flash here and there 
under the morning sun. 

Down in the southwest big masses 
of clouds are rising, and all indications 
point to windy weather. How long will 
it be before rough water will make us 
pick up? 

Starting the motor again I circle to 
windward, and run over to where the 
battery boat is anchored, a 40-foot 
cabin boat, big and roomy and able to 
stand the biggest of blows. 

Before I reach there, however, I see 
a bunch of some twenty brant go in to 
the rig and Gal’s double brings down 
four as they scatter and go off down 
wind. 

Before I get near the rig he downs 
a pair of broadbill, and kills another 
single before I pick up the birds al- 
ready shot. For a time I am kept busy, 
for Gal is shooting straight and the 
birds are going to him fast. Then we 
change places again and as I lie down 
in the box, I realize that my time is 
short if this wind keeps on rising. 


WAY down eastward a line of 

black dots appear, rising and fall- 

ing, but growing larger as_ they 

approach and I recognize them as 

geese, and sink even lower in my 
shallow box. 

We have only a few goose decoys 
among our brant and broadbill stool, 
but perhaps they are newcomers and 
looking for company. 

With rising excitement I watch them 
over the edge of the box until with 
set wings the big fellows sail in, feet 
thrust out, ready to alight. 

Then up and at ’em; as they flap in 
confusion at my sudden appearance I 
get two together with my first shot and 
down another as they swing off, and 
what a splash that last one makes 
when he hits the water. 

And now the freshening wind begins 

(Continued on page 744) 
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A NEW BRUNSWICK * 


By 
JoHN S. WiIsE, JR. 


was raining and there was no 

excuse for starting me galloping 
around those hills like those other 
wild animals. 

In the afternoon, Henry and I took 
a nice quiet old gentleman’s saunter 
out to some nearby lakes. 

I’ll never forget Henry’s expressions 
of hopelessness as he heard the variety 
of noises I made scrambling through 
the brushy trails. There was a quiz- 
zical expression of wonder whether I 
would learn better or with two hundred 
pounds and fifty years would ever ac- 
quire the nimbleness necessary to get 
through the woods quietly. 

Then the squeak of my rubber soled 
shoes on rocks and logs verily wrung 
his heart. 

That night when we came back and 
George Allen found that I had been 
out hunting, he complimented me with 
the remark that I was one tough guy. 
He said he had no thought I would fin- 
ish the trip out on foot and much less 
idea that I would be able to go hunting 
the next day. 

I was too sore to be in a mood to 
appreciate any such complimentary re- 
marks. 
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MOOSE HUN 


The next day, thank the Lord it was 
raining again, but in the afternoon 
when the rain stopped, Henry and I 
took another little saunter around. 

Henry was a faithful friend. 

He bore with me patiently and took 
care of me. For it all I dubbed him 
“Nursie.” All the time I was there 
he was designated by that sobriquet. 
I will always commend him as a good 
nurse for any fat old gentleman. He 
was a handsome fellow if you didn’t 
look at him. 

He watched over me daily as I took 
my morning and afternoon naps wait- 
ing for game. He was a resourceful 
cook and could make tea taste better 
than it ever did to me before. He could 
usually kill a grouse with a rock or 
club without noise and was an artist at 
putting a noose around the neck of a 
foolish spruce partridge in time for 
lunch. 

Bill Proudfoot brought in a young 
spike buck the second day and two or 
three days later a handsome full grown 
buck. This stocked us well with meat. 

The third day, Henry had enough 
confidence in me to suggest that we 
should make a whole day of it. We 
went up to Joe Munn Lake and made 


a day of it, finding nothing. The ne 
day we went up to the breeding pon 
There we amused ourselves studyi 
the manners of a cow moose diving f¢ 
lily pads, but the only bull we saw wi 
a little spike horn. 

Here I made some interesting 0 
servations and drew some conclusiol 
as to nature’s method of providing fd 
reproduction of the strong types. 

Before going to the woods I[ hs 
bought Merrill’s Moose Book. It is 4 
interesting book anyone can profitab 
read. We observed and figured out tl 
manners, methods and habits of the 
beasts until we were satisfied we cou 
tell what they were about. 

The signs of the animals appe 
through the woods showing a record 
a definite system of nature. 


HE bull sheds his horns after t 

mating season, sometime fro 
December to January. Until his hor 
grow back he must remain a harmle 
non-belligerent. In the spring, wh 
the cow is carrying her calf, his hor 
commence to grow back. During t 
summer while the cow is nursing h 
calf, his horns are in the velvet. Th 
are soft and ineffectual for purposes 
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_. the water. 


combat so he must remain passive. All 
this time the bulls and cows range 
around the ridges. As his horns harden 
up in the autumn his courage rises and 
he starts out on nature’s mating quest 
and teases the cows with his addresses. 
By this time most of the cows have 
weaned their calves, but seemingly have 
not reached the mating mood. To avoid 
the annoyances of the bulls, they wend 
their way down to the lakes, ponds and 
water holes, where cool and free from 
flies they are tempted to the quiet of 
There with a free view 
they can avoid the approach of bulls. 
Here the unsuspecting cow is tricked 
by nature. 
She enjoys foraging lily pads. Grad- 
ually she works herself 
out into the deep water 
where she dives for 
the submerged roots 
and bulbs. She will go 
out as deep as_ the 
water will permit her 


‘to lift her head above 


the surface. I have 
seen them in water so 
deep that their withers 
were covered. They 
stick their heads under 
the. water and _ bore 
their noses deep into 
the bottom mud dig- 
ging for the root and 
bulbs. I have seen 
them lift their heads 
up with mud above 
their eyes as a result 
of their dredging. 

I heard much talk 
about how long they 
could stay under the 
water, but with my 
watch in hand I timed 
them on many dives 
and found they did not 
keep their heads under 
the water exceeding 
twenty seconds. 

By this time the bulls 
have followed down, 
but they are usually in 
the cover, rarely doing 
any of this dredging 
for lilies. 

It isn’t long after 
the cow commences to forage these lily 
pads, perhaps not more than a day or 
two, before the mating spirit moves her 
and she is heard to give her long cat- 
like meow, calling a bull. Around the 
waters will be found the barked and 
skinned saplings against which the 
bulls have done their final hooking in 
polishing up their horns which are now 
hardened up ready for the struggle. 
The weak ones have been driven to the 
rear or they’ll soon clear out or die 
when the strong ones show up to assert 
their rights. When you find a dead 
weakling with a broken back you ap- 
preciate the cruelty of nature. 

The cow is aesthetic in choosing her 
mate. She’ll select the handsomest one 
strong enough to hold his way. 

From these observations I came to 


the conclusion that these lily pads must 
contain some medicament having an 
aphrodisiac effect on the cow. At least 
it is an amusing idea. We know the 
lotus, the dream flower in Japan, is 
supposed to bring dreams of love. It 
seems reasonable that the water lily, 
a lower member of the same family, 
should function in the same capacity 
with the lower animals. 


HE first Sunday we were in camp, 
the Lake Brook party hunted over 
to visit us. There had been some little 
trouble in their camp. A youngster 


who had come out to act as Ches- 
brough’s guide had declared himself so 
ill, it was suddenly necessary for him 


a 


Early morning on. a New Brunswick lake. 


to walk forty odd miles back to Boies- 
town. The character of his illness 
seemed indefinite. After listening to 
the evidence of his symptoms, I as a 
lawyer experienced in the weighing of 
evidence decided the boy was ill with a 
very serious old malady and had re- 
sorted to exactly the correct remedy in 
going to see the girl. In a few days 
my judgment was confirmed by the 
report of a rider bringing out some 
provisions and mail, that the boy had 
married. The boy was right; his mind 
was not on our kind of hunting and 
there was no sense in his trying to 
stick to us. 

Chesbrough stayed with us. As 
“Dad” was too ill to hunt, George 
Allen was free to go with Chesbrough. 
Chesbrough was of a suspicious nature. 


. Saying what kind of moose. 


On the night of the 29th of September, 
of course, we were talking moose. Old 
Henry and I were the only ones who 
had seen more than one moose. We 
had located a half dozen cows and 
found real signs. All hands were talk- 
ing moose when I said I couldn’t see 
how anyone could fail to kill a moose. 
Henry agreed with me; neither of us 
At this 
Chesbrough came to the conclusion and 
announced that Henry and I had hung 
up a bull somewhere ahead of season. 
We did not want to break up his fun 
so we did not dispute him. Then he 
was convinced. 

Henry was an excellent raconteur 
and wag, frequently surprising the 
party with something - 
original. 

This evening when 
we had described the 
antics of a jealous old 
cow we had seen flirt- 
ing with a young spike 
horn and the subject 
of the moose we had 
seen had been talked 
out, all was quiet a 
minute when from 
Henry lying in one of 
the bunks came _ the 
droll commentary: “I 
don’t believe that bull 
is going to be any use 
to that cow. She asked 
him once and he heard 
her.” 

From day to day we 
went around the terri- 
tory to the different 
lakes. We continued 
to find plenty of signs, 
but it was rare we 
sighted game in travel- 
ing. We concluded the 
reason for this was 
that the moose-bird 
gave warning of our 
approach and the ani- 
mals took to cover in 
the heavy brush. We 
could usually sneak up 
on them only in the 
open. 

This moose bird is 
very pretty in its blue 
and gray coat with white vest and black 
cap, but it is the trouble making little 
scamp of the woods. Not only does it 
warn the game of danger, but is a pest 
at feeding on any meat hung at the 
camp. 

Driving it off is constant work. But 
there is a limit to the cruelty one can 
practice. 


T is well established in the woods 

that once a man picked one of them 
alive and within a few days his entire 
hirsute fell out. Some even say this 
man soon lost his sight. 

The story must be true because every 
native I was alone with confided this 
to me. A number of them knew the 
man and told me his name. 

When old Henry and I had hunted 
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until we were satisfied we knew where 
there were plenty of moose and we could 
bag one when the time came, I gave 
him an awful shock. He had been nurs- 
ing me along for more than a week. On 
the first of October with the season 
open and opportunity imminent, I said 
to him I did not intend to kill a moose. 
His expression was one of amazement 
and chagrin. He, an old hunter with 
the proud record of having never 
guided a man through those woods 
without bringing out a moose, had 
spent a week teaching a fat old green- 
horn how to get through the 

woods with less noise than a 
motor-bus, had trained him up 

to a fair idea of how to kill a 

moose and was being told that 

his charge was not going to 

shoot it when he found it. It 

was too much for Henry. He 

had the appearance of one who 

wanted to go all the way back 

to Boiestown. But he was re- 

lieved when I explained there 

was a pool on the biggest head 

and unless I could kill the 

moose I thought was fairly 

certain to win that pool I 

would rather have no moose. 

When I added that if he 

wanted the proceeds of the 

pool, it was his business to 

see that we found the right 

moose, I believe old Henry 

gave me credit for being will- 

ing to take a full sporting 

chance. 

The season opened the first 
of October. The morning of 
the second was our day to go 
back up to the breeding pond. 

We went and found everything 

we wanted in respect to the 

tracks and signs and all com- 

ing down from just where we 

had expected. We went on 

across the rise of land over to 

the beaver dam swamp, where 

we had seen good signs and on 

through up to Deer Lake. 

Real signs were then in in- 
creased numbers. Nobody had 

been through to Deer Lake 

during the fall. The trail 

wasn’t cut out.. What a time 

we had working through. We 

knew where we were going 

and why and were determined 

to go through. We had formerly 
found the moose were working down 
to the beaver swamp from the Deer 
Lake region. We knew the breeding 
pond had been hunted daily and felt 
sure we would find the bulls up where 
they hadn’t been disturbed. The trip 
was largely through mud and water 
and over swampy bogs on logs. It 
took us an hour and a half to make 
the distance of a little more than two 
miles. 

After taking a look around Deer 
Lake we decided something would have 
to happen about noon when the cows 
had had their morning feed and left 
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the lake. The wind being northwest- 
erly, we went southeasterly down the 
brook a little more than a quarter of 
a mile and “boiled” on the easterly side 
where our smoke would not cross the 
path of any animals passing up the 
bottom from the beaver dam swamp to 
the lake. We had just finished “boil- 
ing” and were having a little chat when 
old Henry said to me, “What is that? 
I heard a cow-call up in the lake.” On 
that we decided to stay there a few 
minutes to see what might come along. 

It is said the moose travels down the 


A New Brunswick whitetail. 


wind, but we thought one down the 
wind would hear that call first and 
start up to it. We weren’t mistaken. 
In about five minutes we saw a large 
animal come into the brook bottom 
about two hundred yards below us and 
head up through the alders on the west- 
erly side of the brook. Immediately 
we crossed over and started up the hill 
to head him off. He had heard some- 
thing that put speed in him and we 
hadn’t gone twenty-five yards when 
that animal had traveled two hundred 
yards and was on the rise right above 
us. 

No fancied description eould com- 


pare with the scene there in reality set 
for us. It was such a nature picture 
as is rarely seen. There stood a big 
bull moose with unusually handsome 
antlers, appearing to be as large as a 
picnic umbrella rising out of the lines 
and blending with the colors of a wind- 
fall in such a way as to make the tree 
and the whole seem all one set of 
antlers. He had heard us and stopped 
and was looking straight at us. Henry 
said, “It is a moose; shoot him.” I 
hesitated because of my aversion to 
wounding an animal through the 
brush. Just as I was raising 
my rifle he turned to his left, 
stepped from behind the wind- 
fall and out into the open. As 
I brought up my rifle and 
aimed at his shoulder he 
turned, put his front feet on 
the log of the windfall about 
eighteen inches above the 
ground, stopped and there 
stood, facing me, just fifty 
paces away on a level about 
fifteen feet above me, posed 
under a canopy of birch trees 
in the clear open grove. The 
sunlight was coming in from 
the left, behind him so his 
forms were not clear, but his 
silhouette was as black and as 
distinct as that of the horse 
on an army rifle range target, 
and much larger. 

He was the first bull moose 
I had ever drawn a bead on. 
I decided he was the moose 
we wanted. 

I didn’t put my eyes on the 
horns as novices frequently do, 
but drew the bead on the 
centre of his breast at the 
base of his neck. Just as I 
pulled he dipped his head; 
evidently at the flash of the 
gun. The 280 grain soft-nosed 
high velocity bullet tipped 
both his upper and lower lips, 
struck him exactly in the 
medial line in his throat, 
crashed into his spinal column 
and down into his cavity. 
With one groan he let his 
front legs bend and crumpled 
in his tracks. We rushed up 
to him and when we had satis- 
fied ourselves he was a prob- 
able winner of the pool, we 

shook hands. Then we gave him the 
finishing shot in his brisket which cut 
his heart in half and instantly put him 
out of his suffering. 


H= was a big fellow weighing over 
a thousand pounds, we judged. 
He was coal black, from the tip of his 
nose down below his knees and hocks. 
We made no measures of his body or 


height. He was in perfect health and 
condition, with about a half inch of 
clear white fat under his skin, 
Henry was delighted. He had never 
taken a man out without bagging a 
moose and this saved his record. 





It was nearly two o’clock so we didn’t 
fre the customary reporting shots lest 
the men come out, for it was then too 
ate to pack in the kill. 

We stripped off his cape and resected 
,is skull from his vertebra. We 
chopped his pelvis bone, spread his 
kgs, dragged his entrails down the 
iil, split his side and poured out his 
blood, put some brush over him and 
¢arted for camp. 

When we finished dressing the car- 
cass it was nearly four o’clock. We 
were between five and six miles from 
amp. The trails were so rough, trav- 
ding after dark was out of the ques- 
tion. 

Henry and I made a swift trip to 
«amp that proved the tramping through 
the woods had made a new man of 
me. We did it in less than two hours 
with hardly a stop. 

The next day it rained and all hands, 
wok included, went up and brought the 
pins, haunches, head and cape into 
camp. 

The head was a handsome one, well 
worth the effort of a greenhorn hunter. 
It had twenty-five points, two eight 
inch branches and two thirteen and a 
half inch palms of almost exactly the 
same size and shape. Instead of being 
mre or less triangular, as is usual, 
these palms were about as wide at the 
bottom as at the top. 

The set was not so wide as would be 
wual with antlers of their growth. 


The palms lay close in instead of open- 
ing out to the sides, but even at that 
the spread measured fifty-one and a 
half inches. 

I believe on the accepted method of 
counting the horns score one hundred 
and twenty. 


N the way up on the train, I had 
teased Jim Mumford, telling him 
he would never kill a moose, but that 
Iwould kill the big one and give it to 
him. I kept my word and he has the 
head. Up in these woods they have a 
way of naming places to commemorate 
events or people 
who have done 
things around 
thm. One place 
where Bill Proud- 
foot killed a moose, 
is known as 
“Proudfoot’s Bar- 
ing.” Another 
place where some- 
body had a shack 
Jears ago may be 
talled by his name. 
It was decided 
that the place 
where I killed this 
handsome moose 
should henceforth 
be known as 
‘Judge’s Ridge.” 
Before we left 
tamp the name 
had taken and the 
Place was: men- 


tioned and referred to by tnat designa- 
tion instead of the ridge below Deer 
Lake. 

Bill Proudfoot went up there and 
with the skin built himself- a lean-to 
shelter to spend the night. 

Up in the neighborhood of Deer 
Lake, off the beaten trail, there was 
reported another interesting thing of 
nature (Bill told this), the bears’ mark- 
ing tree. Here was a tree well scarred 
up with the scratching of bears’ claws. 
The top mark was well up. It must 
have been the score of Bill’s old bear. 

The woodsmen have a theory that a 
bear coming into a territory scents out 
the marking tree. When he finds it he 
measures himself again. the maximum 
mark. If he can approximate it or 
overreach it, he will take a position in 
the neighborhood from which he can 
observe the master bear of the terri- 
tory coming around to the tree to see 
whether or not any new bear has regis- 
tered. If, when the king bear comes 
around the new pretender feels he can 
drive out the old fellow, there follows 
a deadly fight for the supremacy, pro- 
vided the old bear will try to hold his 
title. If either sees he has no chance 
in such a fight he will move on to find 
a new territory where he thinks he can 
establish his supremacy. This seems a 
reasonable way of settling the control 
of territory among bears. It is one of 
those facts well known to men of the 
woods whether it is true or not. 

I refuse to vouch for it, but I assert 
it is as true as anybody’s story and if 
forced I might swear to it. 

I hope it may never suffer at the 
hands of some mean cuss who can dis- 
prove it with facts. 

Having killed my moose it was de- 
cided I should journey over to Lake 
Brook Camp to send one .of the other 
hunters over to hunt our territory, as 
they were not killing any moose over 
their way. The next day Henry and I 
set out for Lake Brook Camp. Just 
before we started off, we heard Bill’s 
gun crack up near Deer Lake. Then 


Jim Mumsford in front of our camp. 


we heard his two call shots. Bill had 
shot the bear I had hoped to get on my 
moose carcass. He measured more 
than seven feet from the tip of his 
nose to his tail. He was a tough old 
warrior with two broken canines; 
clearly the king of that region. 


HEY called it eleven miles to Lake 

‘Brook Camp around the tote road 
by the post box. It is at least that. 
Getting across Rocky Brook was a 
tough job. It was full of water, deep 
and rushing. I couldn’t go it bare- 
footed without serious risk of hurting 
my feet and I couldn’t afford to get my 
boots full of water. No little girl ever 
felt more like giving it up than I did; 
I felt like quitting and going home, 
but Henry negotiated it. He could 
always find a way. After half dozen 
failures and turnings-back, we finally 
got in a position from which with a 
spring and a jump and a jerk by Henry 
on the other end of my pole, I landed 
safely over, dry. 

When we came into Lake Brook 
Camp, we found Chesbrough in high 
spirits. The afternoon before he had 
found a she bear with her two cubs. 
He killed her and the she cub and the 
morning of our arrival had gone out, 
located the he cub calling for his dam 
and killed him. He had three good 
bear skins. Their camp had killed two 
deers, but hadn’t had a shot at a moose. 
We spent the night at the camp. In 
the morning it was raining hard. Ike 
Vance was young and tough. Several 
bucks had escaped his bullets. He had 
bagged nothing. The weather didn’t 
stem his exuberance or check his haste 
to get over when game was reported. 
Early in the morning he and Clarence 
Wade set off in the heavy rain. 

In the picture of the camp shack, it 
will be remarked that across each win- 
dow is a cross-cut saw. This is neces- 
sary to keep out the bears when the 
camp is vacant. If these are not put 
across the windows the bears will 
ransack the shack. Old Henry and 

I were out of the 
moose business for 
the season, so there 
was nothing to 
make us go over 
through such rain 
as there was that 
morning and we 
tarried until after- 
noon when the 
rain stopped. 

The way across 
country was hard- 
er going than by 
the tote road. The 
trail was not very 
well blazed around 
an old beaver dam 
we had to go 
through and Hen- 
ry and I were 
clean lost for fif- 
teen minutes. 
(Cont. on p. 746) 
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fishing the 


JAMES sae 
GILBERT 


Angling for the Gamest of all Fish in the 
Headwaters of the Mighty Yukon 


ARCTIC GRAYLIN 


Trout of over 46 pounds have been taken im Atlin Lake. There are also large grayling iw this lake. 


fine,” said Dad, “but you should 
have been here thirty years ago 
when we had the Michigan grayling 
in the Ausable River. A beautiful fish, 
far surpassing any trout in Michigan.” 
All my life I had listened to Dad’s 
praises of the Michigan grayling, and 
regretted the fact that I was born 
after the grayling had disappeared 
from the Ausable and Manistee rivers 
near the headwaters of which I was 
reared. Still, I was determined to 
some day fish the grayling. Of the 
millions that once inhabited the streams 
of-northern Michigan there are only a 
few in the Otter River in the Upper 
Peninsula. These and the grayling of 
the upper waters of the Gallitan, Mad- 
ison and Jefferson 
rivers of Montana are 
the only fish of this 
kind in the United 
States. That meant 
that if I was to fish for 
grayling I would have 
to go to Montana or 
Arctic waters, for the 
Otter River of Michi- 
gan is closed as it 
should be to preserve 
this most wonderful of 
all fishes. 
Early in Augusi, 
Jim, my 13-year old 
son, and I stepped off 
a White Pass and 
Yukon Railroad train 
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"B tne.” trout and rainbow are 


at Frazier Lake, 81 miles north of 
Skagway, Alaska. It was a cold, raw 
day. The wind swept up from the sea, 
broke over the summit of the divide 
and swept cruelly down the length of 
Frazier with an icy breath that chilled 
us to the bone. We were unused to 
such weather and for a moment our 
spirits fell. The train pulled on in the 
distance, the smoke of the locomotive 
vanished into thin air and we were left 
alone in the solitudes of the near Arc- 
tic, some 3,000 feet above sea level and 
nearly above timber line at the head- 
waters of the mighty Yukon river. The 
wind moaned and the white caps beat 
the shore of Frazier Lake, sending the 
white spray high in the air. It was a 
forbidding land to be sure, barren and 


rocky, with scarcely a green shrub or 
tree in evidence. So much different 
from our cedar girt Ausable and 
Pigeon Rivers of northern Michigan, 
As if to accentuate our loneliness, a 
coyote gave voice far up the mountain 
behind the cabin. He was chasing 
ptarmigan, of which there were liter- 
ally thousands in the hills about. We 
moved our blankets, food and tackle 
into the cabin and looked about. Some 
previous guest had thoughtfully left 
wood and we soon had a merry fire 
burning in ‘the little stove. We were 
anxious to begin fishing and ten min- 
utes later we were picking our way 
down the track toward the first portage 
where we were told we would find 
grayling. 

The first portage is 
so called from the fact 
that during the gold 
rush of ’98 the pros- 
pectors bound for the 
Klondike here made 
their first portage on 
their way down to 
Marsh Lake and _ the 
lower Yukon. Remains 
of an old foot bridge 
over the canyon hung 
precariously to the 
rock, Jim wanted to 
cross on this and [ had 
to give him strict 
orders against such 4 
procedure, for a slip of 
the foot would mean 
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Grayling waters at the headwaters of the Yukon River. 


almost instant death on the cruel, 
jagged rocks below. The water rushes 
through this canyon with terrific force, 
dashing against the hidden rocks and 
foaming white on out into a long rapids 
before emptying into the placid lake 
below. We walked along the high, 
rocky banks of the river, reconnoiter- 
ing, watching for the dangerous spots 
and making sure of our ground before 
fishing. The canyon and rapids are 
about 300 yards in length and we soon 
familiarized ourselves with the sur- 
roundings. 


ected he a likely looking pool 
that eddied slowly about a huge 
rock just below the rapids, we began 
casting our flies much as we would for 


trout. At first we saw nothing and I 
began to wonder whether or not there 
were any fish in the stream. The 
wind continued cold, and icy mists 
swept along the surface 
of the water, some- 
times so thick and 
soupy as to obscure the 
view of the opposite 
bank fifty feet away. 
I felt sorry for Jimmie, 
huddled there on the 
bank, bravely facing 
the weather in the 
hopes of catching a 
fish he had never seen. 
Presently the wind 
lulled and the fog 
lifted a bit. Then a 
brilliant flash of violet 
broke the surface near 
Jim’s string of flies 
and just for an instant 


we saw the erect dorsal fin of a mon- 
ster grayling flash on the surface. 
Again he broke water, but did not 
touch the fly. Merely playing as they 
often do. I was busy watching Jim 
whip his flies and did not notice that 
my flies were sinking below the sur- 
face, whirling about in the deep whirl- 
pool below the rapids and under an 
overhanging rock. Before I could re- 
trieve for another cast, I felt a sudden 
jerk such as I had never experienced 
before in all my life of fishing. The 
fish did not break water, nor did I see 
him at any time. He dove straight 
down to the jagged rocks in the foam- 
ing current and began to saw back and 
forth on the edge of sharp rock. The 
best line in the world will not stand 
that kind of racket and before I could 
bring him clear of the rocks, a sudden 
slackness in my line made my heart 
sink. I drew the line out of the water. 


The three fish on the right are trout. The ethers are grayling. 


The fish had frayed it on a razor-like 
rock I could not see and had taken six 
feet of leader and my three flies. But 
what surprised me most was that he 
had struck at a sunken fly and had 
refused the fly when on the surface. 
Time and time again after that I tried 
surface casting, keeping the flies on 
top the water. Occasionally I would 
get a strike, but more often my fish 
waited until the fly sank below before 
taking it. 


WAS using a 9-foot split bamboo 

fly rod. I was not afraid of the rod 
breaking and I had on eighty yards of 
line so I could play the toughest fish 
without fear. I was well equipped for 
anything that swam Arctic waters. I 
repaired to a mossy, lichen-covered 
rock and began to hunt for more 
leaders and flies. I had been fishing 
with a McGinty, a Silver Doctor and a 
Royal Coachman, all 
number eights. I 
found the same combi- 
nation and was peace- 
fully threading them 
on when I heard Jim 
yell. I thought he had 
fallen in the rapids 
and as I rushed toward 
where I had left him 
standing I saw a great, 
silvery fish form hur- 
tling through the air 
toward me. Jim had 
caught his first gray- 
ling, a beauty fully six- 
teen inches long, with 
a high dorsal fin unlike 
anything we had ever 
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Showing the high dorsal fin 
of the grayling. 


We stopped to admire it. 
We were amazed at its unusual 
strength and agility. When firmly 
held in the hands it seemed to muscle 
up like an eel, its solid, cold body shak- 
ing with sufficient force to require both 
hands to hold it still. Coming from 
the glacier water it was icy cold and 
for several minutes we stopped fishing 
to admire its beauty. It bled profuse- 
ly, much more so than any other fish 
of its size. The blood did not seem to 
congeal, but remained a brilliant scar- 
let, thin and plentiful. The body was 
rather long, compressed, its upper out- 
line continuous with an anterior curve 
of back. The scales were silvery, in a 
lateral line, nearly straight. In color 
it was dark bluish on back, purplish- 
gray on sides with a_blackish-gray 
belly. It had 5 or 6 deep blue spots on 
its sides with a blue mark on 
each side of its lower jaw. 
The dorsal fin was dark gray, 
blotched with paler, with 
crossrows of deep-blue spots, 
edged with a dull red. Withal 
it was a beautiful fish and Jim 
was delighted. He resumed 
his fishing and I finished 
stringing my flies and made 
ready to cast. By this time 
Jim had caught two more 
smaller grayling about ten 
inches in length. They were 
not so dark in color as the 
first, but were equally beauti- 
ful and full of fight. Jim was 
using a 4% foot casting rod 
with a steel tip. It was a little 
awkward for fly fishing, but 
he managed to get it over the 
canyon walls. When he hooked 
into a large fish it stood a lot 
of punishment. We found it 
ideal in brushy country where 
a longer rod would tangle in 


seen before. 


the bushes. In fact, he killed as many 
fish with his outfit at the portage as I 
did with my fly rod. It was so cloudy 
we did not notice it was getting late 
until darkness made it impossible for 
us to see our tackle or where we were 
casting. My flashlight was in my kit 
at the cabin so we decided to call it a 
day and quit. We counted our fish. 
Fifteen grayling between us. I believe 
Jim caught the most of these, for he 
was all over the stream with his little 
short rod, while I remained in one spot 
fishing two pools with the longer fly 
rod. We hurried to camp, and as we 
were both ravenously hungry, we has- 
tened to prepare dinner. I went to the 
spring which gurgles out of the moun- 
tain at the side of the cabin. Here I 
washed up and taking the fifteen gray- 
ling I cleaned them as I would a trout, 
leaving the heads on. Jim cut the 
bread, opened the other food stuff and 
built the fire. We melted a quarter of 
a pound of good, golden butter in a 
skillet and when it was brown we 
slipped into its bubbling depths five of 
the grayling. Then we seasoned the 
dish and put on a tight cover. Soon a 
most appetizing odor arose. Jim looked 
at me with rapture in his eyes. He was 
for sampling them right off. Such is 
the impatience of youth! I held him 
away until I could turn the five over. 
As the steam arose and filled the cabin 
with its delicious aroma, we set the tea 
on to steep and prepared to do justice 
to our first grayling. I gave Jim two 
large pieces and placed two on my 
plate. The fifth piece we placed aside 
and filled the skillet again with butter 
and grayling. Then we ate. First we 
lifted the butter-browned skin from 
the fish. This disclosed the delicately 
browned flesh beneath. Slipping a 
knife along the back bone we lifted the 
top layer. The fish ribs hung to the 
back bone which we lifted away from 
the remaining half of the fish. Then 
we went to it. Boy! Boy! Never will 


Jim fishing the first portage of the Yukon. 


Thirty-one miles north of Skagway. 
Our home for one week. 


I forget my first feed of grayling. I 
like bass properly prepared. Once 1 
thought the brook trout was the last 
word in the fish list. But now I know 
the best fish that swims is the grayling 
We ate the fifteen fish. Perhaps | 
should not boast of such gluttony. But 
we were cold, damp, and tired from 
battling in the Arctic severity of the 
pass. The tea was hot and with gray- 
ling and bread we were satisfied. 
Usually I keep the upper compartments 
of my kit full of chocolate bars and 
raisins for Jim and myself, but that 
day we were without them and were 
consequently hungry. 


48 Hannon camp is well equipped 


with comfortable beds. We slept 
the sleep of the just and the Arctic sun 
found us astir. Breakfast was soon 
over and we hied away to the canyon. 
Fish were not biting at the 
canyon, so we went exploring. 

Jim had his .410 shotgun and 

500 rounds of ammunition 

which he wanted to try out. 

We went around a large pen- 

insula with a sheer rock wall 

of some ninety feet running 
directly into the lake. On the 

north side of the peninsula we 

found a rowboat. Returning 

to the cabin we got the oars 

and our fishing tackle. We 

rowed over to where the river 

rushed into the lake. Anchor- 

ing the boat to a large rock 

at the edge of the dropoff, we 

began fishing the lake where 

the river rushed into the dark, 

green depths. We did not 

hook many grayling, but when 

we did get one we had a fight 

on our hands. Here lie the 

old granddaddies of all the 
grayling waiting for the food 

(Continued on page 746) 





HE same blizzard that drove 
Bi multitudes to Palm Beach, blew 

us “bitter-enders” to the utter- 
most tip of old Cape Cod. 

How we foregathered there, matters 
not now. But at the time there was a 
sort of fascination about the chaos of 
the trip. What a succession of stalled 
trains, and floundering busses, all the 
way to New Bedford! And although 
the wild-eyed driver of a Mack truck 
bucked drifts for me as far as Hyan- 
nis, nobody would venture beyond there 
for love nor money. 

Hence the S. O. S. telephoned to Bill 
Adams, local “bitter-ender” at Prov- 
incetown, and incidentally my guide. 
I figured that if I could entice him to 
where I was stuck at Hyannis, nothing 
short of actual catastrophe would block 
his return to shelter at the end of the 
peninsula. And the sequel proved me 
right. When the lights of his car came 
winking out of the squall, illuminating 
my pile of duffle and decoys, I was 
saved. 

The gale that thundered through the 
pine scrub, almost tilting our automo- 
bile off the causeway, hurled a schooner 
on Well-fleet Bar, and drowned two 
fishermen at Race Run. Yet its very 
violence was in our favor, because if it 
drifted the snow in some places, it 
broomed the road bare in others. And 
over the easy stretches our machine 
scuttled like a thing possessed. 


T’ll say that was a cold fifty-three 
miles! But just as night closed down, 
we caught the red blink of Wood End 
Light, while on Monument Hill in 
Provincetown, the twin hurricane bea- 
cons glowed crimson as blood on the 
drifted snow. The tempest was still 
rising, but the flakes had ceased sifting 
down. And presently we had lurched 
the length of the single street to the 
“West End,” where Bill’s cottage win- 
dows gleamed like a haven. 

Thither, by Fall River Boat and the 
“noon train,” the third “bitter-ender” 
had preceded me, and was even now 
regaling himself on a juicy steak which 
I made him share. 

“Any birds, Hal?” I queried, after 
my feet had thawed a trifle. 

“Millions!” he grinned. “Say, I 
never saw such a bunch of water-fowl 
in Provincetown Harbor before—the 
place is alive with ’em.” 

“Yeh—old squaw and coot,” correct- 
ed Bill. 

“Right,” corroborated Hal. “And 
snowy owls, puffins, dovekies, murres, 
phalaropes, seals, northern eiders—say, 
we’ve got a whole Arctic rookery. To 
see ’em sitting along the edge of the 
ice you’d think you were in Greenland.” 

That night I fell asleep to the tramp 
of the gale on the clean, hard beach, 
with the crashing accompaniment of 
the harbor waves. And my dreams 
were of stalking Canada geese across 


BITTER ENDERS 


Down to the Tip of Cape Cod 
in a New England Blizzard 


By 
Henry Marion Haru 


endless wastes of pack-ice in Baffin Bay. 

Corn Hill is the bluff on which Miles 
Standish discovered the maize which 
saved the Pilgrims’ lives. Below it 
Pamet River makes in from the deep— 
a delectable double estuary, divided by 
a range of dunes which become an 
island at high water. 

Such was the condition of the terrain 
when we arrived there at dawn. So I, 
having the longest pair of boots, found 
myself elected to lug the other “bitter- 
enders” across a broad “crik” on my 
back. As Bill weighs nearly two hun- 
dred, he made me realize what it must 
have been to tote the Old Man of the 
Sea. And Hal is no feather-weight, 
either. Small wonder that vigorous 
heart-action kept me warm that first 
vigil on the sand-spit! 

Wherever we first hurled the decoys, 
there they had to bob for the rest of 
the day. Nobody would alter their 
position, nor wind strings with icy 
drops trickling up his sleeve. That 
cold did not merely sting—it BIT, and 
one such bite proved enough. 

But so strategic was the spot where 
I cached the “bitter-enders” that we 
had little need of any stool. The ebb 
was roaring out against a wind that 
cut the crests off the waves, and pinned 
us in the shelter of the bank. And 
pretty soon wildfowl commenced to 
skitter around in the morning dusk. 

First came bunches of whistlers, fly- 
ing high, and a bit timid about ventur- 
ing out to sea. As they would not stool, 
we began laying down a barrage like 
that of an anti-air-craft gun, and 
tumbled quite a few which had seemed 
far out of range. Two fell into the 
tidal stream, while the rest splashed 
into the other “crik,” far out along the 
edge of an ice sheet, and not easily to 
be recovered. And as the salt ice was 
too treacherous for us to creep on it, 
we had to wait an hour for our game 
to wash ashore. 


S for the ducks in Pamet River, the 
current swept them into the center 
of the estuary. And there they re- 
mained suspended like Mahomet’s cof- 
fin, the dash of the tide being neutral- 
ized by the gale from outside. Tanta- 
lizing as it was to watch those plump 
wildfowl bobbing there, it brought us 
(Continued on page 748) 
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By Captain EpwarpD 


C. CROSSMAN 


This “double express” 
rifle would set you 
back about the price 
of a new car. 


DouBLE EXprREss RIFLE 


HIS may be in the nature of a 
news item to you. Very likely 
you didn’t know that you owned 
Very likely you 
don’t, but if you own a good double 
hammerless of modern make, you have 
what is mearly the equivalent of the 


a double express rifle. 


double express of the older type. 


It is not so accurate, and it lacks 


some of the punch of the old two barrel 
rifle, but properly loaded it will kill 
big game within the 
limit, with a fairly gratifying certainty. 

The double rifle is a fetish with the 


British sportsman of the old school— 


and with many of a later vintage. The 
magazine rifle is “all wet” for a num- 
ber of reasons, one of them “the noise 
of the breech bolt, alarming the game,” 
another its fatal “habit of jamming all 
the time.” 

Of course, carping parties of Ameri- 
can origin, who don’t know any better, 
have been known to object that nobody 
works the bolt of a rifle in the presence 
of game until he has fired the first 
shot—and that a rifle shot alone has 
been known to create slight uneasiness 
in the mind of the game. In fact, 
game has been known to decide after 
nothing more than one shot from a 
rifle, to go on away from that place 
and find one in which its meditations 
will not be thus disturbed. I have, in 
my time, shot at a number of deer and 
bear, all of which became irritated and 
started for the next township without 
waiting for any breech-bolt rattle. 

The “deplorable habit of the maga- 
zine rifle of always jamming’’—as per 
the advocates of the British double 
rifle—indicates that something must be 
wrong with British-made repeaters. 

The man who has stood back of the 
rapid-fire block of 50 targets at Perry 
and has seen, say, ten thousand shots 
fired with maybe 1% of jams, is led to 
believe that the good bolt-action re- 
peater will repeat about as reliably as 
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hundred yard 


Properly Loaded, the Double Barrel 
Shotgun Will Kill Big Game within 


the double rifle will function its two 
shots and Jet the hurried shooter get 
out the empties and get in new car- 


tridges. 


In, fact, I have a vivid recollection 
of one double rifle which religiously 
froze shut by virtue of the primers set- 
ting back into the firing-pin holes, and 
of another in which the firing-pins 
locked into the primers, in both cases 
locking the rifle against anything but 
strenuous effort. Most ‘double gun 


owners have had firing-pins stick in 
primers or have noted the habit with 
the guns of others. In view of the fact 
that the first motion of opening of the 
double gun is at right angles to the 
firing-pin travel and to primer-travel 
under gas-thrust, it is surprising that 
this does not happen even more fre- 
quently. 


What the double rifle does possess, 
however, is a pointability that I have 
yet to find in the magazine rifle with 
its cluttered-up breech and irregular 
receiver-top line. 


In this respect it is like your pet 
double hammerless gun, but, of course, 
is nearly always much more weighty 
forward. Some of them are muzzle- 
heavy and poky, but as a rule the 
double, express rifle flashes to your 
shoulder and points with a speed and 
accuracy no rifle of magazine type ever 
equals. 


I fired several hundred shots with 
one of them of medium power, about 
the .405 class, and found that I could 
slam in the two barrels with the -speed 
and alignment I would expect of my 
own double hammerless shotguns. 
Wherefore, particularly for dangerous 
game where one may easily need to 
slam in two shots in a large hurry, the 
double rifle will always be in a class 


by itself. 


And, by the same token, for snap- 


shots in dense cover at ordinary game, 


clean sighting-line over the breech and 
barrels, and with fair accuracy. The 
cheaper guns lack this accuracy. 


barrels that shoot to a common center 
—and they cost something like one 
thousand first-class - rubles, 
kopecks, 
have you, by the time the gun is laid 
down here and the duty is paid. 


this story is intended as a suggestion 
that the shotgun is in the class of the 
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this type of rifle cannot be equalled b; 
any ordinary arm. om 
Most of these double rifles, particu- VEN 
larly those of cheaper make, are con- not 
siderably lacking in accuracy, the chief hound b: 
offense being the failure of the two m deer 
barrels to shoot with the line of sights. thot. wk 
And, the rifle that does shoot to its line ind wot 


of sight with a given load, will fail to ver kill 
do so with any considerable change in more th 
bullet weight. he poin 


One rifle of this class which I shot 
for group at 200 yards, made fair 
groups with each barrel, seven or eight 
inches, as small as could be asked for 
with the open sights of the rifle. The 
two groups, however, formed about 18 
inches apart—relying now on memory 
as my data for this particular phase is 
incomplete, the two groups varying not 
only up and down, but horizontally 
from each other—that is, they struck 
“slaunchwise” on the target. 

The result was that the man “putting 
in a neat right-and-left,” as our British 
friends are always doing in print— 
would strike some foot and a half 
apart for said “right and left!” That 
is, he’d aim right and get left, in which 
respect and in which interpretation | 
put in with our British right and 
lefters! 
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O, in effect, we have in the most 
expensive double rifle, an arm with 
shotgun balance and pointability and 
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“e for shooting American big game, 
it it is true that under certain condi- 
ions of heavy cover, short range, and 
yck-jumping game, the shotgun, prop- 
sly loaded, gets very close to the class 
+ the much-touted double rifle in its 
bractical results. 

When the shotgun is discussed for 

2 on furred game larger than rabbits, 
oxes and the like, the inevitable Amer- 
an reaction is that one is, of course, 
walking about buckshot. 

This is quite natural in view of the 
ack of any development whatever by 
American ammunition makers of effec- 
ive bullets for smooth bored. guns. 
The American ammunition maker’s 
nterpretation is merely a round ball, 
mough smaller than the nominal bore 
if the gun, so that it won’t touch the 
sest choke in passing out, usually set 
wn in a hollow wad which is in turn 
laded over the ordinary gas check 
ads of shot-charge. 

Such bullets, ordinarily, use up 
bout 15 inches of target at 50 yards, 
hich is hardly anything to write to 
he papers about so far as accuracy 
ves. 


VEN so, for snap shots at ranges 

not longer than this, the heavy 
mound balls are certainly more effective 
m deer than the commonly used buck- 
ht which usually lacks penetration 
and wounds many more deer than it 
ver kills. The ball that does not vary 
mre than 7 inches or 8 inches from 
he point of aim will still knock over a 
fer at such distances, where its veloc- 
iy is high and its wallop tremendous. 


I print herewith a table, from tests 
ent to me by the Du Pont Company 
wme time ago, showing the average 
hading and ballistics of the various 
nund-ball loads for shotguns as found 
mstandard American factory products. 

Velocity 


Weight 
of ball 


Diameter 
of ball 
-694 


Powder 
drams 
3 


3 
2% 
2 
1% 
1 


The chamber- 
Pressure in all 
these loads was 
very low, about 
hat of a trap- 
bad, or normal 

ield-load 
of small shot in 
wy of these 
gauges, 

The velocity 
figures can be 
nised about 50 
ft, to give the 
te muzzle- 
Wlocity, these 
fgures being 
wer the 100 ft. 
tistance, These 
tests were made 
i full-choke 
shotguns 


Some foreign shotgun-bullets. 


The energy figures, taking these 100 
ft. velocity figures, which represent 
the actual velocity at 50 ft. are as fol- 
lows, using my slide rule readings: 

10 gauge, 1415 ft. lbs.; 12 gauge, 
1,400 ft. lbs.; 16 gauge, 1,185 ft. lbs.; 
20 gauge, 935 ft. lbs.; 28 gauge, 690 
ft. Ibs.; .410 bore, 200 ft. Ibs. 

Muzzle energy of Colt .45 automatic 
pistol, 230 gr. bullet, is, for compari- 
son, 325 ft. lbs. 

All of which would indicate that the 
entire gamut of gauges from 28 to 10, 
have enough punch to kill at short 
range. 

Europe, however, from which, in 
American ideas, all four-footed game 
disappeared about the time of the Bat- 
tle of Hastings which in turn came off 
considerably before the time of Chris- 
topher Columbo, has produced more 
than a dozen types of special bullets 
for use in shotguns, most of which 
give far better accuracy and much 
heavier wallop than the ordinary un- 
der-size round bullet used in American 
round-ball loads. Our own round bul- 
lets, made to fall neatly through the 
tightest of chokes, flop merrily up the 
bore about like a buckshot in a tin horn. 

Being round and being under-size 
besides, our round bullets are under 
weight. The standard 12 bore round 
ball weighs practically an ounce; 432 
grains or so. 

The special 12 gauge bullets of for- 
eign make run much heavier, the 
weights of those lying before me run- 
ning 460, 460, 522, 490, 470, 584 and 
590 grains. 

Some years before the war I sent to 
Europe and obtained a quantity of 
every type of bullet of which I could 
find any record. They were an amaz- 
ing crowd. 

The British had but one of note, the 
“Lyon bullet,” made by Eley at the 
time, which factory sent several hun- 
dred to me. The Germans had a dozen 
varieties, the chief characteristic being 
a shape like one of these modern par- 
allel-side, steel barrels in which oil and 
other similar material is kept. 

The one exception was a pleasing 


Witzleben Model 1911, Witzleben “ol 
“type,” Westley Richards “Explora,’ German “fagot” bullet, British “Lyon Lethal” 


Left to right: 


bullet with steel vanes. 


affair having the general resemblance 
to one of those old-style packages of 
kindling without wihch no _ grocery 
story used to be considered complete. 


HIS “fagot” consisted of five leaden 
slugs, about % inch long, and % 
inch across the longer portion, the 
cross-section of four of them being 
roughly like the cross-section of a foot- 
ball—a “prolate spheroid,“ the cross- 
section of the center one being square. 
The five were held together by a piece 
of string and waxed paper. The slugs 
had an average weight per each of 92 
grains, and the five weighed 462 grains. 
They were sort of a glorified buckshot. 
I am not a blood-thirsty party, but 
I should like very much to slip about 
five of these “fagots” through the wind- 
shield,of a car carrying a load of these 
modern auto-bandits—and let nature 
take its course! 

A second interesting missile consisted 
of a leaden cylinder % inch long, with 
four leaden flanges or ribs around it 
precisely like the hoops of a barrel. It 
weighed 522 grains. All of these bul- 
lets were 12 gauge. 


This Witzleben had a hole clear 
through the cylinder, the rear portion 
—I presume it was the rear portion as 
that was the way I loaded it—contain- 
ing a wooden hollow core running part 
way through the bullet, evidently with 
some desire for distribution of weight 
as regards center of form. 


Another barrel-shaped affair was 1% 
inches long over all, the forward por- 
tion a leaden cylinder with four flanges 
around it, the rear portion a grooved 
or fluted cylinder of wood of the same 
diameter and % inch long. This was 
also marked “Witzleben, Model 1911.” 
It weighed 590 grains. 

Also was a bullet known as the 
“original Brenneke,” still another lead- 
en cylinder. This one, however, had 
flanges or ribs running precisely like 
the rifling marks on a bullet, there 
being six of these raised, narrow ribs 
or flanges, with a right hand twist. 
These ribs rode on the bore of the gun 
and were pinched down a trifle at the 
choke. 

Being pitched 
at an angle to 
the long axis of 
the bullet and 
its direction of 
travel, very 
likely these 
lands were in- 
tended by the 
inventor to 
cause the bullet 
to spin from 
their friction on 
the barrel walls. 

At the rear 
end of this 
pleasing pro- 
jectile wasa 
stiff, thin card 
wad, a % inch 
soft felt wad, 
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and another stiff card wad, the 
whole assembly held to the leaden 
cylinder by a screw. If the pitch 
of the lands did cause this bullet 
to spin, this wad, held against 
spinning by friction against the 
bore walls, should have unscrew- 
ed itself—or rather the bullet 
should have turned itself free 
from the retainer screw holding 
the wads. The wads, of course, 
were put on for a gas check. 

Those bullets of this type which 
I recovered, still held their base 
wads, however, so it is pretty 
certain that the tremendous gas- 
thrust in the bore jammed the 
wads into the base of the bullet 
and prevented any turning be- 
tween the two, either in the bore 
or out of it. This is what one 
would naturally expect in the 
bore itself. 

The most interesting of the 
German bullets was the seM-spin- 
ning affair marked “Ideal pat- 
ent,” and called by the Germans 
“Stendebach.” : 

Here the usual flat-ended lead- 
en cylinder had a semi-hour-glass 
shape, a raised flange in the rear 
constituting a gas seal, quite a 
deep “waist,” and two flanges in 
the front, close together. 

The waist contained six raised ribs, 
running parallel with the long axis of 
the bullet. Their purpose was certain- 
ly beyond me, as they did not touch 
any portion of the bore in their sunken 
position. 


HE most unique feature of this 

bullet consisted of a % inch hole 
in the forward end of the bullet, which 
gradually worked into four spiral or 
helicoid vanes cast inside of the open- 
ing, the rear end of the bullet having 
four holes instead of the one in front, 
the spaces between occupied by the 
four spiral vanes. 

In theory, the air rushing through 
the opening in the front end of the 
“barrel” impinged 
against these vanes 
and compelled the bul- 
let to turn on its long 
axis, finally escaping 
through the four open- 
ings in the rear of the 
bullet. 

Whether or not it is 
ballistically feasible to 
make a bullet spin by 
dint of changing, by 
such spiral vanes, the 
angle of the air-fric- 
tion it meets, I don’t 
know. 

You will note that 
there is no trouble in 
making one of those 
toy whirligigs spin— 
those paper vanes 
pinned on the end of a 
stick, the delight of 
little Willy—by push- 
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quite a bit smaller than the bulle 
itself, and running through it jy 
precisely the fashion of the out 
side ribs—an “equator,” and twg 
more discs at right angles to ; 
and to each other. Their eff 
would be to stiffen the bullet, by 
just what. the inventor had ; 
mind, I don’t know. 


:* will be remembered that a] 
of the German bullets except 
ing the fagot, were cut off per. 
fectly square in front, giving g 
flat surface nearly % inch acrog 
—-729 on the average—as jt 
business end. 

They were pleasing missiles 
Shooting one of them through ; 
pine board was just about like 
hitting it with the working sur 
face of a high-velocity flatiron 
As a rule the back side of the 
board accompanied the bullet o 
its wanderings, and the spectatoy 
got a vivid idea of why so man 
men were wounded by sp’interg 
in the old fights of the woode 
ships. 


Ress We rigged up a pump-gui 


charge, 10 on the figure. 


ing them rapidly through the air. 

Be the theory as it may, this bullet 
proved by far the most accurate of the 
lot. It shot about the same at 100 
yards as the rest of the pack did at 50 
yards—and better than some of them 
at 50. This little self-spinner weighed 
470 grains, and was about % inch long. 

The one British bullet of note, the 
“Lyon Lethal,” weighed 490 grains. It 
consisted of a round leaden sphere 
with raised ribs cast on its surface to 
form a gas check in the bore and still 
permit of passing the choke, one rib 
running equatorial fashion around the 
bullet, the other two at right angles to 
this and to each other. 

Inside of this bullet were three steel 
discs, .565 in diameter, and therefore 


Buckshot pattern at 20 yards, Sisdech -ctrole. 


with a rifle sight, and proceeded 
to shoot a large variety of shell 
loaded with the bullets above de 


scribed, using muzzle and elbow res 
and the 50 and 100 yard range. 
the party of the first part got th 
kicking of his sweet young life. 
not because the bullets develop muc 
more kick than the ordinary shot load 
but because the gun was fired in a wa 
that is entirely foreign to the use o 


the shotgun. 


Als 
This 


Any 12 gauge gun wit 


a stiff load, fired with deliberate ai 
from a rest, will make the shoote 
wonder if his curiosity is justified. Th 
results (5 to 10 shot groups) were: 


Range 
100 yards 
50 yards 
50 yards 
50 yards 
50 yards 
50 yards 
50 yards 


Bullet Gri 


Stendebach, self-spinning 10 in ch 


ip Siz 
es 


Witzleben, wooden base 8% 


Witzleben, wooden core 
Brenneke, wads on base 
Eley Lethal (Lyon) 
“Fagot” of 5 slugs 
American round ball 


The “fagot”  bulle 
proved rather tempera 
mental. In the eig 
shots fired, four of t 
bundles broke up an 
four remained togethe 
the unbroken ones mak 
ing a group of 1 
inches. The fou 
breaking up put 1 
holes in the top of t 
Standard America 
target used. Total 0 
the eight shots, 
inches of target spac 

All of these bullet 
had an average diame 
ter across their flange 
of .730. The standar 
12 bore barrel is sup 
posed to be .729, aM 
the shock is reduced 
as a rule, about .03 
(Continued on p. 78 
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The TROUT 


By 
Ray BERGMAN 


HE west branch of 
£ Au Sable is a much 
- different proposition 
than its smaller brother. 
The water never gets too 
low for good fishing, in 
fact it is much more likely 
to be too high for comfort. 
The water has that cop- 
pery hue, so typical of 
Adirondack streams. At 
the same time it is clean 
and pure, but with a low 
rate of visability, making 
it possible to angle suc- 
cessfully, even when the 
sun is bright and the 
water below normal. 

And what trout this 
stream produces: rain- 
bows with the silvery 
sheen of the salmon and 
built in a stocky healthy 
mould. They fight with 
all the power of the small- 
mouth bass and_ show 
twice his activity and 
acrobatic tendencies. 
Brcewns which grow to goodly propor- 
tions and delight the angler by their 
determined resistance and beautiful 
coloring. That old beauty, the native, 
is not much in evidence here. I think 
that the water becomes rather warm 
for his fastidious majesty. There are 
a few, it is true, but they do not grow 
large and are not caught in any quan- 
tity. The natives I have seen taken 
from this stream all ran about ten 
inches, very stocky and fat, but lacking 
the brilliant coloring so characteristic 
when caught from the waters they love 
the best. 

Both branches of this river are easily 
accessible to the angler. For many 
miles the state road parallels them, and 
good fishing may be had all along the 
way. One would suppose that this 
proximity to tourists would deplete the 
streams of trout, but browns and rain- 
bows quickly become educated in the 
matter of fishermen and it takes a real 
angler to lure them from their rocky 
surroundings. Besides this, the streams 
are large, the West River especially 
covering miles of territory and one 
may spend days along its rushing 
course without meeting any other 
anglers but those of his own party. 

Many of the pools are so large that 
one may spend a profitable half day in 
any one of them. In fact I think that, 
as a general rule, it pays to fish one 
spot thoroughly insteading of jumping 
here and there, touching the high spots. 








Some Interesting 
Theories and Incidents 


of the AU SABLE 





On the East River, 


I remember one pool in particular, a 
wonderful bit of water that boasted two 
main runs. This pool was always good 
for a number of fine trout, and to fish 
it anywhere near right took at least 
four hours. 

Figure No. 1 illustrates the situation 
much plainer than any wordy descrip- 
tion. Coming up stream at A, I would 
work the water as far as No. 1. The 
trout rarely lay further up on that side 
of the pool than the rock T. After 
thoroughly fishing this water, starting 
with twenty-foot casts and gradually 
lengthening to thirty or thirty-five, I 
would move up to position B. From 
this position I would fish all points to 
No. 2. The dotted line connecting posi- 
tion letter and number represents the 
longest cast necessary. It will be noted 
that the entire pool may be reached 
with twenty-five to thirty foot casts, a 
very good fishing distance. All the 
water reached from A and B positions, 
permits a long float of the fly. After 
fishing thoroughly at C, I would move 
to the most strategical position of the 
pool, D, and the place, by the way, 
where I generally took the best fish. 
Above the rock S there were always 
some nice trout.. By lengthening my 
cast to thirty-five feet I could put the 
fly just above them, but unfortunately 
the fly would be hidden by the rock. 
Owing to this circumstance, I gener- 
ally missed eight out of ten strikes at 
that point. When casting from E to 





the rock S the current in 
the pool caused such a 
drag that it was impos- 
sible to ‘raise a_ trout 
there. 

At E the dry fly or wet 
fly up stream fishing 
would be completed. 

F and G show two van- 
tage points for the bait 
and wet fly man. A fly 
cast in at 3 and then be- 
ing allowed to sink by giv- 
ing slack was almost sure 
to be good for two or 
three strikes, when the fly 
reached points 2 or 1. 
The trout at 4 and 5 
would rarely take a fly 
east from F, but would 
strike at one cast from G, 
as would also the trout 
above S and in the right 
hand pool. The rock at G 
was rather large and one 
could hide behind it. 

One the whole, the dry 
fly was the most success- 
ful in this pool, although the upstream 
wet fly ran a close second, this last 
mentioned method by the way being 
anything but simple. 

On an average this pool would net 
from ten to twelve good rises in a half- 
day’s fishing, sometimes less and some- 
times a great deal more. I must con- 
fess, however, that sometimes it would 
not bring forth even one good trout. 


REMEMBER one afternoon this 

past year. It was, to all appear- 
ances, a wonderful dry fly day and 
when my fishing pardner, Byron 
Blanchard and myself, reached the 
pool, it was boiling with rising trout. 
We started fishing with the greatest of 
optimism, but finished absolutely 
squelched. The trout would rise direct- 
ly alongside of our flies, sometimes 
even sinking them, but touch them they 
would not. We must have tried at 
least forty patterns of flies between us, 
among them an almost exact duplica- 
tion of the fly on the water, a large 
blue dun. 

One big fellow, weighing a good three 
pounds, persisted in rising just in front 
of the submerged rock where Byron 
was standing at #. Pardner repeat- 
edly saw the big fellow take a fly from 
the surface and at times saw him come 
clear of the water. It was tantalizing 
to say the least, and we were absolute- 
ly helpless. One trout on my side of 
the pool cruised continually from 2 on 
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the right side of the big run to position 
B, gobbling up flies as he went, but he 
absolutely refused to be interested in 


anything that I had to offer.’ Finally, 
after I reached position D, I managed 
to get some half hearted rises from 
small fish on the Gordon Quill No. 12. 
They were small rainbows and after a 
time I succeeded in hooking two of 
them, about ten inches each. The 
larger trout, however, would not come 
for us and we finally quit the pool. 

I have often wondered whether the 
light effect on the water had anything 
to do with this day’s fiasco. There was 
a peculiar glare caused by a transpar- 
ert yellow cloud mass in the sky, that 
seemed to penetrate into every corner 
and magnify all objects. It is not be- 
yond the realms of possibility to sup- 
pose that this condition enabled the 
trout to recognize our artificials for 
the frauds they were. 


HAT same afternoon, Mr. J. D. 

Bell, another member and the 
leader of our party and withal a re- 
markably clever dry fly man, took 5 
beautiful trout from a still water about 
one mile upstream from us. These 
trout, however, did not rise until the 
sun had cropped behind Whiteface 
Mountain. This, together with the fact 
that the still water lay at a different 
angle than our pool, may account for 
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the difference in the results obtained. 

After leaving the big pool, Byron 
managed to picked up five small trout 
and I took three. This made our total 
catch ten, but all so. small as to be 
negligible. This was indeed a very 
poor day for this stream; as a rule 
any fish under ten or twelve inches 
being returned to the water. Mr. Bell’s 
catch was the only one that came up 


to standard, his fish ranging from 15 
to 18 inches. 

This lower river consists most en- 
tirely of large pools and uninteresting, 
wide runs. Up in the notch, conditions 
change. Here the fishing is every- 
where. It is wise to cast before and 
behind every rock and into every riffle. 
Big boulders stand out all over the 
water; there are no quiet pools, just a 
tumbling merry mountain stream, but 
perfectly adapted for the use of the 
dry fly. The casts may be short and 
it is hardly necessary to strip in line 
by the hand, as the raising of the rod 
will be quite enough to take care of the 
necessary float. There are a great 
many rainbows in this water and I 
never saw them as silvery and fat as 
they are in this stretch. These trout 
hit quick and hard and one is fast be- 
fore it is realized. Once hooked they 
raise a rumpus generally. I had one 
eleven-inch fish hit a rock so hard that 
he was stunned from the shock. An- 
other trout deliberately threw himself 
on a flat rock, where he jumped around 
until he broke the hook. 


ERY often these rainbows will 

break a hook or leader when jump- 
ing against a taut line. The first time 
that I fished for them I had a great 
deal of trouble in this respect and Mr. 
Bell put me wise to his method of pre- 
venting the catastrophe. He would 
lower his rod tip immediately when the 
hooked fish jumped. This would leave 
the line absolutely slack. The instant 
the fish hit the water again, the rod 
tip was raised to bring back the strain. 
This really seems to be the very best 
method of saving these acrobatic 
fighters, especially when they are 
pound fish or better. 

The still water mentioned before de- 
serves a little attention and study. 
This bit of stream, illustrated by figure 
2, is about 100 feet long by 60 feet 
wide. There is a slight current in the 
center of it and the deepest water is 
on the right hand side. The large 


The west branch of the Au Sable. 
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wt lie close to the right bank, and 
sise up and down the edge of the 
rrent when feeding, although they 
ren rise close to the overhanging 







nk. 

The bank itself is about seven feet 
sh, covered with a tangled mass of 
1 briers and weeds. Immediately in 
ck of this conglomeration are a num- 
» of tall trees. It is utterly impos- 
He to reach the water from this side, 
cept at A. This position was really 
1. most effective in the stillwater, but 
;the trout did not always rise there, 
ne was forced to work up stream. B 
ally was unnecessary to fish from, 
nless it were for the smaller trout in 
he moving water. 

It will readily be seen that from C 
»G one was in a mean position to 
ake a perfect cast. The drag result- 
nw from the current, over which the 
ne must be cast in order to reach the 
ge trout, was abominable. At the 
st, one could only get about a two 
wt float, before the drag of the line 
uiled the fly under. 

Fortunately, when the trout in the 
ilwater were feeding, the fly would 
hrely float over six inches before it 
as taken. If not taken, then the very 
est thing for one to do, was to let the 
ust float along down stream until it 
as passed the water where the large 
h lay. To attempt a retrieve and 
ew cast before the fly had left the 
roductive water would result in put- 
ing down the trout that one was try- 
for. It was a situation that tried 
me’s patience and was no place for one 
pcast, over fish that were not rising, 
ut, nevertheless, the game was fasci- 
ating. 






















ARGE browns take the fly with very 
little disturbance of the surface. 

e’s fly simply disappears, while a 
light dimple appears where the fly had 
men. The strike need not be fast. 
When the fly is taken in this manner 
yy a large trout, he sucks it way down 
mn his mouth and the strike may be 
made when the dimple appears. Many 

glers who have not had experience 

ith large trout, pass over many likely 
ises; the truth being that they mis- 
tke the slight dimple on the surface 

i the water for the rise of a small 
rout or a shiner. 

I remember pointing out to a friend 
me day a dimple occurring at irregular 
ntervals, in a pool that I knew con- 
ained some good fish. He laughed at 
me when I told him that it was a large 
tout and insisted that it was a minnow 
tan undersized trout. To prove his 
bint he cast his fly over the rise and 
ioked a pound and a half brown. 

On the East River one day, I had 
mther a peculiar experience with a 
large rainbow. The water was very 
ow and the day cloudless. Every stone 
tnd pebble in the brook stood out with 
artling clearness and not a rise of a 
ish could be seen, in fact, most of the 
tout were in hiding under the rocks 















as I discovered when I sneaked about 
and poked a stick in some of their 
hiding places. However, as most 
anglers will, I persisted in keeping at 
it in a half-hearted manner, hoping 
that I might discover some fish that 
did not mind the rays of hot sun. 

My steady advance upstream finally 
brought me to a place where. the brook 
made a right angle turn. As I followed 
the turn my eyes discovered a splendid 
pool. It was long and narrow and in 
deep shade, caused by a high cliff that 
rose on the right hand side. The rocks 
shelved down in layers right to the 
bottom of the pool, and the flow of the 
water hugged these rocks the entire 
length of the hole. 

The water became shallow on the 
left of the pool and the bank on this 
side slanted up gradually to a mass of 
tangled weed some ten feet from the 
water’s edge. Picking out a spot where 
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I felt reasonably sure I would not dis- 
turb the trout, I sat down to await the 
rising of some willing fish. Nothing 
happened for about fifteen minutes. 
Then I noticed a slight wrinkle in the 
water at the extreme head of the pool. 
It was at least fifteen minutes after 
this before I saw it again, but from 
then on the slight disturbance came 
regularly about every thirty seconds. 

At.once my hopes were raised to the 
highest pitch. Here was a trout that 
was going to grace my basket, even 
though not another one found its way 
therein. 

My light cahill alighted perfectly 
some twelve inches above the dimple. 
As it floated over the spot I saw a 
bulge in the water, close to the fly, but 
aside from waving. slightly from the 
ripple caused by the bulge, it kept 
floating serenely on the surface. With 

(Continued on page 751) 
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HARVESTING 
the -A nnual ELK CRoHf 


Peter oe OREO oe a 
Peden A he a 


By 
W. M. Rusu 


Photographs, courtesy the U. S. Forest Servi 


Cows and calves on early spring range—Yellowstone National Park. 


figures available, 72,000 elk in 

the United States in 1925. Of 
this number 49,000 were in the three 
states of Wyoming, Montana and 
Idaho. In Montana 12 counties, Wy- 
oming 5 counties, and in Idaho 2 coun- 
ties have open seasons for the hunting 
of elk. These three states are the only 
western states which allow these ani- 
mals to be killed. 

In Montana there is one herd which 
is exclusively Montanan, the Sun River 
herd of about 4,000 head and two other 
herds, the Gallatin of about 3,000 head 
and the Yellowstone of about 14,000 
head, which are shared with Wyoming 
in the Yellowstone Park. 

Smaller herds which have developed 
from transplanted stock are pretty well 
scattered over the States wherever 
suitable range can be found for them. 

The Su# River herd numbered 200 
to 300 in 1913, when the Sun River 
Game Preserve was created especially 
for a sanctuary for these animals, and 
has grown to its present size of 4,000 
head, with an average annual toll taken 
by hunters of about 100 head. No 
large losses have been suffered by this 
herd through starvation, predatory ani- 
mals, disease or other causes. The 
increase of this herd in such gratifying 
numbers demonstrates in an enlighten- 
ing manner what can be expected of a 
healthy bunch of game animals if given 
a chance to breed and rear their young 
unmolested, on an area where there is 
sufficient forage for them. It is easy 
to see how this herd could be built up 
to double, triple or four times its pres- 
ent size, simply by providing winter 
feed for them and not taking any of 
the increase. But winter range is not 
available and it is a case of utilizing 
the surplus (the number over that 
which the winter range will support, 
by hunting), or letting them starve. 
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YHERE were, according to the best 


The Yellowstone herd has not been 
so fortunate as the Sun River herd. 
Without going back into the earlier 
history of these big game animals more 
than a few years, it is seen that their 
extermination has been threatened sev- 
eral times. 

In 1915-16 tooth hunting was prob- 
ably at its greatest height. The known 
kill for teeth that winter was in excess 
of 500 head, and the total number was 
no doubt much greater than this. As 
most of these were mature bulls and 
as normally many bulls are killed 
legitimately by hunters, it was seen 
that the calf crop was_ seriously 
threatened through such a heavy loss 
of mature males. This nefarious tooth 
hunting was stopped by the combined 
efforts of the National Park Service, 
State Game Department and the U. S. 
Forest Service almost entirely in 1916- 
17 by the establishment of a syste- 
matic “Elk Patrol.” This was com- 
posed of armed rangers of the two 
federal agencies mentioned in the fore- 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Originally the 
elk’s range extended from the Pacific 
coast east across the Alleghanies, 
through New York to the Adiron- 
dacks, through Pennsylvania into 
western New Jersey and far down 
into the mid-country of Virginia and 
the Carolinas. It extended north- 
ward into Canada, from the Great 
Lakes to Vancouver; and southward 
into Mexico along the Rockies. 


Forest AND STREAM urges that a 
strong effort to re-establish the elk in 
suitable sections of its former range 
be made, believing that the success 
attending the few small plants made 
in several eastern states justifies the 
attempt. 


going and state game wardens, whd 
made a regular business of running 
down the tooth hunters. 

The average number illegally killed 
out of the Yellowstone herd for the 
past 13 years is 67 head, but a few o 
these were taken for meat. For the 
past two years not a single elk hag 
been found that was killed for its teeth 

Another very good reason for the 
decline of tooth hunting is the lack of 
a market for the teeth. Certain fra 
ternal organizations have taken a ver 
decided stand against the wearing of 
genuine elk teeth and the practice has 
grown so much in the public’s disfavo 
that hardly anyone will countenance 
such outlawry, much less encourage it 
by buying the teeth. 

In 1917 the total count in this herd 
was placed at 17,422 head and it 
was a matter of speculation as to 
whether the herd was increasing or de 
creasing. Then came the severe winte 
of 1919-20, following a summer 0 
drought, which reduced the numbers to 
about 7,000 head through a large kill 
by hunters and starvation, and it again 
seemed doubtful if the herd would 
recover and survive. However, :t the 
present time, there are over 14,000 elk 
in the Yellowstone herd, a net increase, 
since 1919-20, of an average of a little 
more than 13% per year, with an aver- 
age annual kill by hunters of 301 head. 
Last year the kill was about 700 head 
or less than five per cent. of the total 
number. The problem here is, as it 
also is in the Sun River and other large 
herds of game animals, to make use of 
the numbers above that which the 
winter range will support. 


.N developing any plans for game 

management, a number of approx! 
mations and estimates must be made. 
No one knows how many head of elk 
the forage on a given area will support. 
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Itcan be figured pretty accurately for 
domestic stock and from this an ap- 
proximation made for elk. Then, in 
making counts of elk in a rough coun- 
tty, where they are widely scattered, 
there are some elements of uncertainty 
in the results, such as: missing 
lunches in isolated spots; making in- 
errect counts of large compact 
nches; double counting and missing 
wnches that drift during the night 
md doubtful counts along the bound- 
wies of the areas assigned to different 
mn for counting. On account of the 
division lines between these areas not 
king well defined, some of the bunches 
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‘48¢ “ia the last named case may be counted 
s herdmmce and some missed. Part of these 
ind iqgeetors in counting are compensating, 
pe nt experienced men usually made an 
or deumidition to the actual number seen of 
winterggom 10 to 20%. Ages and sexes can 
wa arrived at only by estimates. Calves, 
‘ors tommikes (yearling bulls), cows (including 


yearling heifers) and mature bulls are, 
if course, readily distinguished at the 
time counts are made, but other ages 
md sexes are not, except in unusual 
tages where the animals can be ap- 
proached very closely. 
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T is therefore necessary to use the 
words “about,” “estimated,” “near- 
h,” “approximately,” etc., quite fre- 
ently in discussing these big game 
herds. 

So if the winter range will support 
proximately 13,000 head of elk and 
tis allowed to grow much beyond that 






. the 
mmber, it is building up to just such 
‘condition as faced the herd in 1919- 
game 0, The range will be depleted and 


Sarvation during a very severe winter 
vill take a toll of perhaps half or more 
the entire number. It is against all 
tir principles, commercial, sporting 
ad humane, to allow such a condition 
%this to develop. The problem is not 
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Full speed ahead! 


one of more range, because in time the 
herd would increase in size until the 
range, whatever its size, would be over- 
stocked and the same condition result. 
The cold hard facts, are: there is a 
limit to the range which is or can be 
made available for the elk, so there 
must be a limit to the number of elk. 

Shipping of.a part of the surplus of 
the Yellowstone elk to other parts of 
the country has been done consistently 
for a number of years, and as these 
“plants” have been almost 100% suc- 
cessful, it has met with the approval 
of all conservationists. This takes care 
of but a very small percentage of the 
increase, so hunting seems to be the 
logical solution. 

In general there are two methods of 
elk hunting in the region north of 
Yellowstone Park which constitutes the 
winter range of a large part of the 
Yellowstone herd, and a brief discus- 
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Elk calf, one hour old. 


sion of the annual movements of these 
animals is necessary for an under- 
standing of these methods. The sum- 
mer range is high up on the ridges and 
mountain basins at the heads of the 
streams both inside the Park and the 
country outside the Park on the north, 
east and west. At these altitudes they 
are comparatively free from the 
swarms of flies prevalent at lower ele- 
vations and on the finest kind of forage 
which puts them in excellent physical 
condition. The breeding season extends 
from about September 15 to October 
15 which is previous to the hunting 
season which opens on October 15. 


HE early fall snows in September 

and October start the animals 
moving towards the lower country, and 
this movement is naturally down the 
streams, which empty into the Yellow- 
stone River. Depending on the severity 
of the storms, the elk which have been 
widely scattered over a million or more 
acres become bunched up along the 
Yellowstone River in October, Novem- 
ber and December, and when the storms 
become bad enough, or the animals 
otherwise decide to move, they drift 
down the river and out of the Park 
on the north side in large bunches. 
The width of their route of migration 
on the park boundary is only about 
four or five miles, so it can be seen that 
at times there is a congestion of elk at 
this point. Whenever this does occur, 
the hunters lay in wait right on, or 
very near, the Park line and kill the 
animals as they come out of the park. 
During the night some bunches will 
drift across the line and when 8 o’clock 
comes (State law allows shooting only 
between 8 A. M. and 5 P. M.), find 
themselves literally surrounded by 
hunters. After a bunch has been fired 
into, the animals which survive become 
so confused that they do not know 
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which way to go for safety and become 
easy prey to any hunter who has not 
already got his limit. The hunters who 
come to this region are from all classes 
of people: farmers, clerks, barbers, 
laborers, professional men, etc., and 
many are not accustomed to seeing 
large bunches of game animals, much 
less to shooting one of them, so great 
excitement prevails whenever a bunch 
of eik is sighted. Pages could be writ- 
ten on the amusing incidents which an 
observer sees on the field during an 
active season. This so- 
called “pot hunting,” 
then, is one method of 
elk hunting in this 
region and has occurred 
only three or four times 
in the past fifteen 
years and at no time to 
such a great extent 
that all the surplus 
animals were killed 
save probably in 1919 
when 3,628 head were 
taken by hunters. This 
was just previous to 
the very severe winter 
when the herd suffered 
so greatly from starva- 
tion. 

There are still thou- 
sands of sportsmen 
who prefer to take a 
guide, pack outfit and 
saddle horses into the 
“back country” away 
from civilization and 
into a camp for a hunt- 
ing trip. These fortu- 
nates ones love to go 
out in the timber, find 
the track of a bull elk 
in the snow and follow 
it, over hills, through 
swamps, across valleys, 
along small streams 
and so on until, maybe, 
late in the evening 
their quarry is finally 
sneaked up on and shot. 
Then a fire is usually 
built, if the weather is 
very cold, the animal 
drawn and quartered, 
his antlers inspected 
many, many times, his 
ivory teeth looked over 
perhaps a hundred 
times and all the de- 
tails of the tracking thought over. 
Then back in camp, oh! what a glori- 
ous tale it makes to the others, the 
thrilling moments lived over, exagger- 
ated perhaps, but no one can success- 
fully dispute the hero. Later in the 
den at home, the trophy mounted on 
the wall, the ivory made into some 
beautiful piece of jewelry—who will 
say the two weeks’ trip in the moun- 
tains away from all business cares was 
not worth while? 

Many elk are hunted and taken just 
this way, and from a purely commercial 
standpoint it is fortunate for any com- 
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munity to have such an abundance of 
big game that many sportsmen are 
attracted to their part of the country 
for outfitting for a big game hunt. It 
makes better business for the grocer, 
the clothing merchant, the guides, the 
railroads, in fact, it is advantageous in 
some way or another to all the people 
in the community. 


There is but little danger of deplet- - 


ing this Yellowstone herd through 
hunting as the State Game Commis- 
sion can close the season on five days’ 


Cow elk feeding on bark of an aspen tree. 


notice if too many animals are being 
slaughtered. Then, too, there are 
some detrimental factors affecting the 
herd which should be removed. These 
are: disease, parasites, predatory ani- 
mals and starvation. 

Not a great deal is known about the 
diseases to which elk are susceptible or 
methods which might be adopted to 
combat them. It is known that some 
such diseases as “hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia,” “tuberculosis,” “penumonia’’ 
and “intestinal catarrh” exist and, no 
doubt, there is some means whereby 
these may be alleviated. 


The wood tick is the worst parasitica 
enemy of elk, although scabies ha 
been observed in a few instances and 
an internal parasite, the “sarcocystj 
meischeriana,” has been found in ong 
animal. Domestic stock which are fyr 
nished plenty of salt and kept in good 
physical condition do not suffer great}, 
from wood ticks and it is believed tha 
if the elk can be kept in as good condi 
tion as domestic stock there will be by 
a small, or no loss from this pest. 
far as it is known, no remedy exist 

for scabies except im 
mersing the anima 
infected in a solutioy 
which will kill th 
mites. This is th 
remedy used on do 
mestic stock, but is, 
course, impractical fo 
wild game animals. A 
present this disease j 
not rampant in the el 
herd, but it spread 
very rapidly sometime 
in domestic stock an( 
might easily become ¢ 
serious menace to th 
elk in the future. 
Predatory animal 
are kept pretty well ir 
check by the variou 
state and govern 
mental authorities, bu 
coyotes still do som 
damage to the él 
herds, particularly t 
the young calves. 
Starvation can, 0 
course, be practicall 
eliminated by keeping 
the herd to its prope 
size and furnishing 
some hay in exception 
ally severe winter 
such as 1919-20. 0 
course, some old ani 
mals will always su 
cumb during the win 
ter. and early spring 
It will have to b 
recognized that “con 
servation through use 
applies to game animal 
as well as to any othe 
natural resource an 
that the greatest bene 
fits will accrue to th 
greatest number 0 
people through Iegiti 
mate, well-regulated hunting of th 
surplus in our wild game herds. 

Theodore Roosevelt says: “Needles 
butchery of any kind of animal ! 
repulsive, but in the case of the wapit 
it is little short of criminal. He is th 
grandest of the deer kind throughou 
the world, and he has already vanished 
from most of the places where he one 
dwelt in his pride. No harm whateve 
comes to the species from killing 4 
certain number of bulls; but an exce 
sive number should never be killed 
and no cow or calf should under a” 
circumstances be touched.” 
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always been a hobby with me so 

I decided to have an outdoor 
aviary in my backyard and experiment 
with game birds. With this in mind I 
purchased a pair of California valley 
quail, some golden pheasants, ring 
doves and mourning doves. This was 
a year ago last November and a bad 
time to ship, so the result was I lost 
the golden pheasants which developed 
lung trouble. The quail were in splen- 
did condition when they arrived and 
have shown their hardiness ever since. 
Of course I had the pen ready when 
the birds arrived. It was constructed 
as follows: an ordinary framework of 
cedar poles, covered with one-inch mesh 
wire on all the sides and top. Around 
the base of the pen I nailed old boards 
to a height of 24”. The size of the pen 
is 14x14 feet and 7’-0 high. It was 
located in the rear of my yard where 
there are a good number of wild cherry 
trees. These I left in the pen for 
shade. The ground in this section is a 
sandy loam which results in good 
drainage and retains its sweetness 
better than heavier soils, thus being 
ideal for birds. 

All the birds were put in the one pen 
and seemed to get along very well to- 
gether. Inside the pen was a sloping 
roof shed 6’-0 high and 3’-0 deep, 
divided into 2 horizontal compartments 
with a perch in each compartment. The 
doves preferred to roost outside even in 
the coldest weather, so I took the out- 
side perches down, thus forcing them 
to roost in the shed. The quail did not 
bother with the shed, but roosted on 
the ground amongst corn stalks I had 
scattered about the pen. These corn 
stalks kept the pén nice and dry. No 
matter how cold the weather, the quail 
were out early looking for their break- 
fast. At first they were very shy, but 
soon became accustomed to their new 
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The eastern quail or “bobwhite.” 


By 
E.W. Hassan 


surroundings and lost a great deal of 
their nervousness. 

I tried several experiments to secure 
the best feed for them and believe now 
that I have an ideal combination al- 
though they are not hard to satisfy. 
They do not seem to over-eat, but are 
satisfied with just a certain amount, as 
I have watched them repeatedly and 
they take so much and no more. It 
seems that they prefer a diet of whole 
grains or just cracked grains in about 
an equal proportion. In feeding just 
whole grains or just cracked grains 
they tire of them, but when mixed it is 
all cleaned up. Probably in the wild 
state the grains and seeds eaten are 
composed of both varieties as to kind 
and condition. However, the feed I 
now use after some experimentation is 
composed of 50% whole grains of the 
following kinds—rape, hemp, millet, 
buckwheat, kaffir corn and the balance 
of 50% is Spratt’s Chicgrain. To this 
I add a small amount of Spratt’s Cres- 
sel (a very fine meat scrap) three 
times a week and some green food 
every second day at least. Of course I 
have charcoal and grit (both very fine) 
before them at all times. In bad 
weather I add a teaspoon of “Cardiac” 
(a peppery powder) to their feed as it 
heats them up. They enjoy hay-mow 
sweepings, weed stalks with the seeds 
on and leaves from the spice bush, sas- 
safras, etc. They do not care for rye, 
peas, sunflower seed, corn, wheat or 
oats. 

The quail came through the winter 
in splendid shape and I decided that if 
the hen laid I would let her handle her 
own affairs and not give the eggs to an 
ordinary hen. I noticed that she dis- 
appeared for a good many hours, but 
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fearing to disturb her, I did not go into 
the pen very often. Under the shed I 
had left a little box and I happened to 
look into it one day and there were 17 
brown splotched creamy-colored eggs. 
Of course my wife and I were both 
very pleased. 

One Sunday morning I went out with 
their feed and there was Mrs. Hen 
huddled in one corner of the pen with 
14 downy quail as latge as the end of 
a person’s thumb. She was exceedingly 
careful and called to them every few 
minutes. 

In reference to feeding the young 
ones we did as follows: No feeding the 
first day. Starting with the second day 
and until the end of the first week we 
fed a few pinches of hard-boiled egg 
and cracker crumbs, grated, five times 
a day. At the beginning of the second 
week we added No. 5 pheasant meal to 
the egg and fed four times a day. At 
the end of three weeks we added 
Spratt’s Chic-grain for the morning 
feed and pheasant meal in the evening, 
eliminating all the egg by the fourth 
week and feeding twice a day. Gradu- 
ally pheasant meal was eliminated and 
at six weeks of age they were on the 
adult quail’s diet described heretofore. 
Out of the fourteen hatched, eight 
reached maturity and are now splendid 
birds. I might say that none died of 
disease or improper feeding. Only one 
died and this was a bird that was the 
weakling of the family, who had a bad 
start and never kept up with the 
others. The other five were lost or 
killed by accident. They crawled 
through the 1” mesh wire and flew 
about the neighborhood. Three were 
killed by owls and cats and the other 
two were stepped on, proving to me 
that at the breeding season they should 
be enclosed with %” mesh wire. All 
the quail that got out endeavored to 

(Continued on page 752) 
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The Rio- Grande, home of the giant Rainbows. 


(SRANDDADs % Rio GRANDE 


Angling for Rainbows in a Fisherman’s Paradise, Where 
a Four-Pounder Constitutes a Small Trout 


I halloed across the Rio 

Grande River in northern New 
Mexico to a solitary figure of a man, 
limned clearly against the red western 
sky. 

“Ah, senor, seguramente!’’ he shouted 
back, and made gesture with his hands 
that ever since invented by Isaak Wal- 
ton has meant, “That long!” 

He was a little man, this Mexican in- 
formant of mine, and his arms were 
short; but he stretched them as far as 
he could, which effectually told me the 
trout were whoppers. 

This man did not understand my 
language well, nor I his, but he had a 
fisherman’s heart, I am sure, and I 
liked him ever so much. 

The Rio Grande at this point is a 
wide lazy river. Perhaps it is one- 
fourth of a mile across, but how deep 
I do not know. It is deep enough, how- 
ever, to have that threatening, sensu- 
ous, power-suggesting, profound green 
color so few western streams have. 
Also, it flows slowly, so slowly that 
what with its green color it might, in 
uncertain light, appear a wide stagnant 
pool. 

Wes Curtis was my companion that 
trip. He and I drove all this day over 
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“e A RE there trout in this stream?” 


By 
CHARLES B. RotH 


uncertain roads — an exaggeration: 
they were not roads, not even trails. 
For this reason we were all day cover- 
ing one hundred miles; and when we 
reached the verge of this stream, where 
it had cut a beautiful canyon, the sun 
was setting, the west deep red, and the 
blue haze of night beginning to come 
down over the heights and swallow up 
the details before our eyes. It was too 
late to fish that night, this was sure. 

The sounds of night then arose—the 
lowing of cattle, soft resonant language 
from the natives over the hills. Nearby 
on the bridge, a rickety thing, fished a 
patriarch in the gloaming, fished with 
a long pole, a cork, bobber and worms. 
And he caught fish. Even as we looked 
we saw the silver of a fish shine in that 
uncertain light. But they were not 
large fish he was catching. 

“Those don’t look like the whales 
your greaser friend and you were dis- 
coursing about in your fancy sign lan- 
guage,” observed Wes_ sardonically 
when we had gone over and investi- 
gated the old man’s catch and found it 


to consist of little fellows of the sucker 
family, not over four inches long. 

“Looks bad,” I assented. “But maybe 
he’s catching the grandchildren. We 
want the granddads ourselves.” 

“Never get ’em in this water,” 
sourly said Wes. “This is no trout 
stream. It’s too still for that.” 

Wes, let me say, is mountain-bred; 
and any stream that does not make a 
great deal of noise and foam when 
passing a given point on its way to the 
sea is with him no stream—but a lake, 
and hence not worth wetting a line in. 

When we returned the sun had sunk 
completely and the day gone out. We 
ate by the light of our car and put up 
camp in the fumbling way of all be- 
lated outers. 

Next morning Wes was for going on. 


“—_" use staying here,” he argued 
summarily. “How do you know 
there are fish in this river. Ever hear 
anybody say he caught any in it? Just 
because that nigger said so is no sign 
they’re here.” 

We hadn’t really planned to fish the 
Rio Grande, not there. We were 
headed farther into the mountains one 
hundred miles away from where we 
were. Here we knew fishing was good, 
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. both had fished there before. Fur- 
ermore, we knew from experience, 
ne of it not sweet, that the testimony 
residents, especially that of those of 
different race, might be very uncer- 
in. Besides, the stream looked un- 
ropit ous—as Wes said, it was too 
ssy-going, too sluggish. And the ex- 
bits of the quantity of its fish which 
had seen on the bridge the night be- 
hre were really no evidence of any- 
hing but babies in the stream. Clearly 
e were foolish to stay. But I for one 
ist felt that there were fish,in that 
id Grande, and that we were going to 
itch them; a fisherman’s hunch. 
Perhaps for all of that we would 
ave gone on had not the rain come. It 
arted to pour as we were engaged in 
wr riverside debate. The rain came 
iwn in bucketsful. It spilled on us 
ather than fell. And to break camp 
n that torrent was impossible. 
“Hang the luck,” was what Wes said 
hs we went inside the tent. 
We were under canvas for two hours 
eeping dry, while rain outside slithered 
sound our car, beat tattoo on its top, 
entertained us by grotesque cadences 
in the darkening olive of our tent, and 
bounced and danced without reason all 
wer the rough countryside. 



























“TOUGH,” muttered Wes. “We’re 
stuck here for a while. I won’t 
take chances for three days with those 
gumbo roads of yours, not after this 
sorm. No sir.” 

I could have begun an argument with 
him about the proprietary of the roads 
he accused me of owning; but I 
did not, for secretly I was glad 
of the storm—it would give us 
a chance to fish in that mys- 
terious green water. 

During the afternoon the sun 
returned, but it was too late 
then to do us any good. The 
damage was done.. The roads 
were rivulets and all we could 
possibly do was to fish it out 
then and there. 

Wes was disgruntled. He 
called the river’ a “sucker 
stream,” whether referring to 
the brand of fish in its waters 
or to those who would fish there, 
Ido not know. He put his rod 
together, however, saying he 
might as well pass the time get- 
ting his casting hand in as sit- 
ting inside the tent looking at 
the sidewalls. 

But I was in high fettle—I 
knew we were going to catch 
fish. 

“What flies you using?” asked 
the laconic Wes. 

“Flies in that water! What 
do you take me for, a dude? 
This is bait water.” 

“What bait then?” he 
manded. 

“Spinners. 
have.” 

I put one large spinner on the 
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The only thing we 













end of my leader, weighted it down, 
and cast as far out as I could, and 
reeled in. Nothing happened. I was 
really disappointed—I expected fisher- 
man’s luck and a heavy strike first 
thing. 


FTER a few casts of this kind I 

began to believe Wes knew some- 
thing after all—a fact I have never ad- 
mitted to him yet, nor he to me. After 
an hour of this kind of fishing I was 
ready to sail:on with Wes where he 
would lead, mud or no mud. 

Wes is the other kind of a fisherman, 
the plugger kind. Let him get his line 
wet and he will fish all day regardless 
of luck or its total absence. Fishing is 
with him a very serious matter; and 
not to catch fish is a challenge to him. 
And he will fish all one whole day to 
get a large fish he thinks is lurking in 
a darkened place beneath the rocks, 
while I will impatiently charge him to 
be on his way with me. 

“Let’s pull out in the morning,” I 
suggested to him along toward mid- 
afternoon. 

We were in his car. “Pull out,” he 
retorted, “through that mud. Nothing 
doing!” 

I decided to stay too, so we went to 
bed that night and did not have any 
trout for supper. 

Next morning the sun came up early 
and was bright and warm. We could 
fairly hear the moisture leaving the 
wet earth. 

“About noon don’t you think the road 
will be all right?” I ventured, hoping 





A Rio Grande Granddad. 








Wes was not so obdurate by morning 
sunlight. 

“Tt will not.” I knew the way he 
said it that Wes meant it. 

We went down to the stream and 
then parted, Wes taking the upper 
route and climbing over boulders that 
lined its sides, and I taking the lower, 
where it flowed out through a meadow 
land, clear and peaceful and very, very 
green and deep. 

I cast in here and there in my most 
approved and scientific way, but noth- 
ing happened, which I expected by 
now, as I was disgusted completely. I 
sat down and rested, giving up the idea 
of ever taking a fish from that stream. 
It was I who was convinced now that 
it was barren. 


Vi RSTERDAY I had tried everything 
in my book that looked as if it 
might entice a greedy fish, everything 
from dry flies to worms—I even went 
that far! He must have been a gour- 
met that trout which refused every- 
thing I cast into the waters that day. 
There was one lure I was sure would 
take fish if anything could. It was the 
airplane spinner, which is nothing but 
a comon spinner with two blades at 
right angles to each other—it looks like 
a propeller of an airplane or motor 
boat. Below the blades is a gang hook. 
The advantage of this spinner is the 
ease with which it rotates. It no sooner 
hits the current than it sets up a whirl. 
“Wonder if the thing is good?” I 
asked myself sitting there on the banks 
of the Rio Grande. 
I could hear Wes coming, then 
saw him. He was not burdened 


by fish that I could see. His 
manner betrayed that he was 
luckless, as it always did, for 
he was not exuberant but 
dogged. 

“Any luck, old-timer?” he 


asked. I swore at him in reply, 
and at once he understood it to 
mean that I had had none. 

“There are no fish in this 
stream,” I supplemented. Just 
to show Wes this was true I 
cast my line in, a far cast, air- 
plane spinner and all, and 
dragged it back and forth in a 
way no creature ever living in 
the water could possibly act. 

BANG! 

My rod almost went out of 
my hands; the reflexes of my 
subconscious mind saved the 
day and I struck back; my reel 
sang, and its handle bruised the 
knuckle of my thumb as it re- 
volved so swiftly; I almost fell 
into the river in my consterna- 
tion. 

I heard Wes shout something; 
I don’t know yet what he said. 
I remember the green river and 
the blue sky and a line that was 
cutting long slices in that green 
water. I was so taken by sur- 

(Continiied on page 753) 
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The WOOD DUC 


whose breeding grounds are dis- 

turbed or obliterated by an ad- 
vancing civilization, the wood duck 
grows scarcer year by year and seems 
threatened with almost complete exter- 
mination. 

The wood duck is now protected 
perpetually on the Pacific Slope. Dur- 
ing the open season of 1926 I saw 
personally and identified not more than 
a half dozen of this beautiful species 
in localities where once it was very 
numerous. However, they are occa- 
sionally met with along some of the 
sequestered coastal streams as they 
sweep along the narrow aisles between 
heavily wooded banks or dart over the 
crests of alders and cottonwoods. 

Thirty-five or forty years ago wood 
ducks were still 
quite common in 
California. Refer- 
ring to an even 
earlier period, my 
friend, W. W. 
Richards, stated to 
me that he has 
seen bags totalling 
as many as 90 
wood ducks made 
on Sherman Island. 
The sporting 
annals of that era 
frequently men- 
tioned bags of 
from 25 to 40 to a 
gun. Nowthe 
average gunner 
who inadvertly 
kills one of these 
beauties often fails 
to recognize the 
species. 

By common con- 
sent the wood duck is rated the most 
beautiful of American waterfowl. A 
matured drake possesses a wonderful 
combination of beautiful colors har- 
moniously blended. Head and long 
crest, which is a distinguishing feature, 
are lustrous purple and green. A 
curved line, of pure white, starts at the 
bill, just below the crown, and continues 
to end of crest. A second white line 
starts at the eye, parallels the other, 
and also extends to end of crest. 
Upper part of neck, and the throat, 
are white; lower neck and breast are 
chestnut, spotted with white; back is 
metallic purplish black; scapulars are 
black, with green, purplish and bluish 
metallic lustre; under parts are pure 
white; tail coverts velvety black; flanks 
and sides yellowish brown, penciled 
with black; bill is red, edged with 
black; eyes are red; legs and feet, 
yellow. The female resembles the male 
to a greater extent than in most species 
of waterfowl, but colors are less vivid. 
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A S with other forms of wild life 


(AIX SPONSA) 


By WILDFOWLER 


In California the wood duck, so far 
as is known, always nests in trees 
along or adjacent to streams or sloughs. 
It is perhaps the only variety of water- 
fowl that favors fast flowing streams 
to any material extent. Its favorite 
haunts, however, are the back waters 
of rivers where the flow is sluggish 
and banks are screened’ by heavy 
growths of sycamores, willows and cot- 
tonwoods. Formerly it often nested in 
almost impenetrable growths of wil- 
lows. In localities like these it dodged 
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and swerved over, between and around 
trees with the facility of a dove, 
affording distinctive sport in a class 
all by itself, so far as waterfowl are 
concerned. 


N?2 late instance of sport in connec- 
tion with the gorgeous wood duck 
can be elucidated—those days are gone 
beyond recall. However, it is not diffi- 
cult to conjur up pleasant incidents of 
the past that involve a period when 
these birds were still quite common. 
Ordinarily, the wildfowler seldom made 
the pursuit of wood ducks his sole 
objective; the sport was enjoyed casu- 
ally while in pursuit of varieties more 
common. So it was with an occasion 
I call to mind. 

The scene was a large grain ranch 
near the confluence of Butte Creek 
with the Sacramento River and the 
ostensible purpose of our hunt was to 
aid our host in reducing, or in driving 
away, that former nightmare of the 


California grain rancher—wild geese, 
Today wild geese are regarded with 
tolerance in the very districts where 
once their millions constituted a plague, 
Then the rancher viewed the advance 
guards of uncountable hosts migrating 
southward with trepidation and greeted 
them with mule-skinning profanity, 


oe he views the serried ranks 
with something approaching equa- 
nimity and listens to their discordantly 
musical calls with some degree of plea- 
sure. No longer is it necessary to 
employ geese herders and to provide 
rifles and endless ammunition so that 
slit, whining bullets will drive the 
feathered locusts off the fields of 
sprouting grain. One scarcely ever 
sees a flock of more than 1,000 geese 
in a field now 

where formerly a 

flock of as many 

as 50,000 geese 

fe. not uncom- 


Dick Wulzen 
the writer made up 
the party that 
journeyed from 
Oakland to Colusa. 
Our host, a friend 
of Spencer’s, met 
us at the river 
town and conveyed 
us to the ranch, 
nine miles distant. 
Like many of the 
old line of Cali- 
fornians, he liked 
his liquor neat, and 
frequent, on his 
occasional trips to 
town. It was evi- 
dent from his line of. talk that he had 
sampled various brands and proofs of 
red-eye, panther’s breath, forty-rod, 
mountain dew, valley tan and other 
spirituous cordials and decoctions. His 
language was chaste. and his manner 
truculent and there was evidence to 
show that a board walk had flown up 
and belted him one on the proboscis. 
At any rate, we got away to a fiying 
start and the combination of an exu- 
berant Jehu and a locoed team added 
zest, or something, to the swift ride 
along the levee road. When we arrived 
within a mile of the ranch, the bronchos 
became uncontrollable and the balance 
of our journey resembled nothing s0 
much as one unit of a Roman chariot 
race. When the team finally bolted into 
the barnyard and the wagon pole 
carried the gate away, Herb, that fine 
upstanding native of old Albion, was 
well nigh speechless and completely 
shorn of H’s. 
After two days of sports prolific 
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with geese, this form of recreation 
palled a bit. The third morning we 
remained abed and after a late break- 
fast lounged about in the grateful 
shade of the farm house veranda. 
Henry, our affable host, now fully re- 
cuperated from late spirituous inspira- 
tions, started early for the lower end 
of his 1,000 acre ranch. Shortly before 
noon he rode up with the information 
that there was a heavy flight of ducks 
along Butte Creek and we were sure to 
find many wood ducks among them. 
“Boys, it’ll be worth your while to try 
them this afternoon,” he said. “If you 
say the word I’ll hitch up the buck- 
board and we’ll give them a whirl.” 
Goose hunting, in the name of sport, 
was utterly below Henry’s dignity, but 
he enjoyed an occasional fling at ducks. 


N those clear, warm somnolent days 

so characteristic of the great Sac- 
ramento Valley in midwinter, all wild 
life remains quiescent during mid-day 
hours. Here and there, far up in the 
azure, a few turkey buzzards may be 
seen wheeling tirelessly about on mo- 
tionless pinions. An occasional ob- 
streperous magpie shows himself about 
some thorn patch. A few horned larks 
may be flushed from dun, dried grasses 
in the pasture fields: But spiralling 
waterfowl and waving, vociferous ban- 
ners of geese have retired to sequester- 
ed loafing grounds, leaving the sky a 
noiseless, motionless-void. About mid- 
afternoon, however, currents of cool air 
are wafted along the crest of the snow- 
capped Sierras and are carried valley- 
ward. The chill of snow and ice is 
discernable in these zephyrs; they rap- 
idly lower the temperature of the val- 
ley and galvanize wild life into action. 
As swings the needle to the pole the 
eye glances over seemingly limitless 
miles of dun plains to where the ser- 
rated, frigid backbone of the Sierras 
rises immaculate and sharply defined 
from the ponderous base of foothills 
and mountains. The majesty of this 
range, even when viewed at a distance, 
is impressive. Ten thousand feet, and 
more, it rises from the plain and ex- 
tends hundreds of miles north and 
south. Endless sporting vistas are em- 
braced in its scope, affording recrea- 
tional grounds for future hundreds of 
thousands of weary urbanites, and 
others. 

When the blackbirds broke into 
tinkling flight, Henry drove up in the 
buckboard and we were away. It is 
many years now since I glimpsed the 
last buckboard in efficient action. The 
buckboard used to be an institution in 
California, and practically every ranch 
boasted possession of one or more of 
those light and handy vehicles. Three 
of us had squeezed into the seat while 
Herb occupied the bucking boards with 
his Irishman. The Irish water spaniel 
is another former institution, once 
almost inseparable from our duck 
shooting, that is passing out of the 
sporting picture. It’s a pity, too, for 


at their best these big sporting poodles 
were highly efficient and intelligent. 

Butte Creek winds like a serpent 
through Sacramento lowlands. Its 
banks are heavily wooded except where 
here and there on some point the trees 
give place to tules or have fallen before 
the rancher’s axe. Henry stationed us 
on prominent points over which ducks 
were known to pass regularly in pref- 
erence to winding around the bends. 

For quite a period nothing happened. 
Herb and Henry had taken a station 
together, and from a distance, across 
the still air, came the latter’s learned 
dissertation on firearms. Henry was 
panning Herb’s recent purchase, a ten 
gauge Scott that had set him back one 
hundred and seventy-five simoleons, or 
thereabouts. “No sir-ee!” said Henry 
with emphasis, “I wouldn’t trade you 
this here old Parker for a wagonload 
of those hammerless things with glass 
do-jiggers in the locks. How you going 
to tell if they’re cocked or not when it’s 
nigh dark? No sir-ee, Bob! I wouldn’t 
have one for a gift. They’re danger- 
ous. So’s this Wood powder you’re 
using. Danged if I ain’t a bit dubious 
about sitting around close to that out- 
fit of yourn.” However, in spite of his 
fears, Henry stuck around, for Herb 
carried a magnet in the form of a pint 
flask. 

Finally the “boong! boong!” of 
Dick’s fusil reverberated along the 
creek or slough. I saw a bunch of 
mallards winnow the air frantically as 
they climbed out of harm’s way. They 
swept up the slough and then over the 
tree: tops along the farther bank. A 
few other flocks drew the fire of this or 
that member of our party. I recall 
bringing down a lone gadwall. It was 
a long shot and the bird struck with a 
resounding smack well out in the 
stream. The sluggish current eventu- 
ally drifted it close to the bank and I 
was enabled to retrieve it without the 
aid of the Irishman. Meanwhile, sev- 
eral opportunities to bag ducks were 
overlooked. 


BELIEVE it was after four-thirty 

before any member of the party 
brought down a wood duck. Up to this 
time I had not as much as seen one. 
However, I succeeded in bagging a few 
other ducks, although the flight was 
nothing to rave over. Now and then 
the hollow boom of “Eagle Duck” was 
heard from Dick’s direction, but I could 


not view results of his shots on account 
of intervening timber. Herb and 
Henry kept fairly busy, but I failed to 
discern any wood ducks among their 
victims. So far as I was concerned, it 
seemed I had drawn a lemon in the 
way of a position. 

At length the ice broke. One hun- 
dred yards or so downstream a squad 
of the real thing seemed to emerge 
from the timber as they rounded a 
point and headed in my direction. 
Their flight was rapid and in a jiffy 
they were almost overhead. My first 
shot caught a beautiful drake with the 
center of the charge and he folded up. 
Before I could swing on another, the 
balance of the bunch passed overhead 
and I was off balance when the second 
barrel was fired. Result, a clean miss. 
I realized, of course, what I should 
have done, but it was too late—the 
shot was sped. 

For an hour or more we had excel- 
lent shooting. Wood ducks came singly, 
in pairs and in small flocks. A beauti- 
ful and rather a rare sight the gor- 
geous drakes afforded as they faced the 
lowering sun and swept swiftly for- 
ward on hissing pinions. Due to the 
constricted air channel through which 
they flew, and the nearby background 
of tall cottonwoods, their speed seemed 
great. In reality it was not faster 
than that of most other species of 
ducks and certainly not equal to that 
of the teal in a similar environment. 
As the shadows lengthened, the flight 
of wood ducks increased, but it could 
not be termed a steady flight, as is 
often assumed by more common vari- 
eties. By sundown it had practically 
ceased, while other ducks poured 
through the air lanes in ever increasing 
numbers. When finally we stopped 
shooting and the competent spaniel 
gathered up our outlying victims, our 
combined bag of wood ducks aggregat- 
ed thirty or more, besides many pin- 
tails, mallards and gadwalls. 

Since participation in that hunt, it 
never was my fortune to bag more 
than five or six wood ducks in any one 
day. In fact, not more than ten years 
later an alarming decrease of this 
species was noticeable. The bags friend 
Richards referred to were made in a 
quite early era when migratory wild- 
fowl in California were as grains of 
sand on the seashore and great colonies 
of beavers throve in waters not thirty 
miles from the metropolitan city of 
San Francisco. 


In connection with beavers, although 
it has no bearing on wood ducks, 
Richards tells of a rather amusing ex- 
perience. He was one of the first 
sportsmen in California to lease and 
post lands on the great Suisun 
marshes.. At each end of the various 
sloughs, bounding, or flowing through 
his holdings, he erected tall poles carry- 
ing signs. with . the, legend, “NO 
SHOOTING ALLOWED ON THIS 
PROPERTY.” A few weeks later, on 


(Continued on page 755) 
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Fishing out the cast. 


SPINNING ROD 


Adapting an English Style of Angling to American Streams 


N Huntington county, Indiana, there 
has developed a fishing rod that has 
been used on many waters, but 

whose manufacture has been confined 


to the county of its origin. It is a 
spinning rod and deserves that name, 
though it is used for casting plugs, too, 
and is efficient for peg-down fishing in 
the fall when the spinner is no longer 
dependable and men build cooking fires 
and boil their coffee and broil their 
steaks while the rod, pegged down with 
two forks, is doing its duty to tempt 
hungry bass with minnow or crawfish. 

As to the origin of the rod, the late 
Frank Day told it substantially as fol- 
lows: That he and a companion were 
fishing, years age, when a farmer came 
down to the stream with a long cane 
pole and began handling a spinner so 
accurately and efficiently that the com- 
panion expressed a wish for such a 
pole in sections, but of similar length 
and action; that Day promised him 
such a rod, and that after carefully 
selecting his cane poles, he made one. 
James K. Marks of Huntington was 
another who helped to develop the rod. 
Joseph Kuhlman was another. 

The idea is not a new one, of course. 
The English use their spinning rods 
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By 
ALBERT E. ANDREWS 


for handling light lures, but these rods 
never have been popular in America. 
Every year I look through a number 
of catalogues to find a spinning rod, 
but up to this time, it seems, one may 
possess such a caster of American make 
only by his own painstaking work or 
by the kindness of a friend. 

The Huntington county spinner, a 
dozen years ago, had a standard length 
of twelve feet. Today it may be one 
to four feet shorter. In fact, a seven- 
footer is very efficient, and one of the 
six-and-a-half plug casters made by a 
factory would be a very good spinner. 

Originally, the rod was made. in two 
sections and of whole cane. The butt 
was cut off a cane pole to make the 
grasp. The reel seat was hollowed out 
slightly with a pocket knife and the 
reel bands were made of copper rings. 
The job does not look so finished as the 
seat on a factory product, but the reel 
is held rigidly in place. The upper 
part of the grasp piece is filed down to 


a bevel and split back five or six inches. 
The middle of the cane pole is then 
used for the upper part of the lower 
section of a two-piece rod. The large 
end of this is inserted into the hollow 
split butt, glued in place and wrapped 
with light casting line and possibly 
finished with silk, completing the butt 
section. The tip of a good can pole, 
straight, strong and free from worm 
holes, may be used as the tip piece of 
the rod. Heavy brass ferrules are used. 
Agate is almost invariably adapted for 
the tip top and sometimes for the first 
guide. 


a method of manufacture, though 
still used, has been modified by 
some anglers. Both one-piece and 
three-piece spinning rods are in use 
today, and one of the sweetest of these 
is a rod of seven feet, all in one piece, 
made by C. W. E. Marks of Hunting- 
ton. He took the grasp of a cheap 
factory rod, cemented in it the butt of 
a long stick of split bamboo, such as 
can be bought at tackle stores, and had 
a rod that would stand up under any 
reasonable use, yet possessed the back- 
bone to flip a spinner across a small 
river. 
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The writer has made spinners by 
buying cheap, three-piece bait rods of 
about eight feet, and re-wrapping them 
and providing good casting guides. 
The best rod he ever made was in two 
pieces, with a lower section of osage 
orange and a split bamboo tip. 

Originally, the tip section was about 
two inches shorter than the butt piece, 
the idea being that, as the rod was 
carried in a bag, the longer and heavier 
butt section would protect the tip; but 
today one may find rods with longer 
tips than bottom sections. Originally, 
the sporting goods stores 
were visited by groups of 
men every February or 
March, and the customers 
invariably were looking for 
cane poles with good tips. 
Today these men are looking 
for good butt sections and 
buying split bamboo sticks 
for the upper parts. James 
K. Marks, who builds more 
rods than any one else in the 
county, invariably uses split 
bamboo though originally he 
would have nothing but the 
natural cane. The split stick 
is a trifle heavier, but it has 
better action and it saves a 
long search for good mate- 
rial. 

The late Frank Day was 
a master at making the 
spinning rod, and a few 
months before he died, he 
gave the writer one of his 
battery of split-tipped spin- 
ners. It is.a short, light, 
efficient rod with sweet cast 
and liveliness under the 
strain of battling a fish. It 
is in two pieces, exactly the 
same length, and 8 feet, 5 
inches long, with measure- 
ments as follow: Grasp, 14% 
inches long; from butt end of 
rod to lower end of reel seat, 
9% inches; from top of fe- 
male ferrule to first guide, 7 
inches; butt piece, 1 inch 
thick at reel seat; butt sec- 
tion, 1 inch at a point 6 
inches above joint with 
grasp; butt section, x inch, 
at base of female ferrule; 
male ferrule, x inch and fitted to swell 
of bamboo stick; bamboo stick, +s above 
swell and a trifle less than 2/16 just 
below tip top. These measurements 
were taken over varnish of the finished 
rod, no allowance being made for the 
finish. The butt section is of cane pole, 
and, therefore, irregular. In places 
the rod wrappings, especially at the 
hand grasps, made measuring imprac- 
ticable. Every rod will vary; so it is 
not necessary to try to follow dimen- 
sions closely. Any one wishing to build 
a rod can do so by getting a good 
bamboo pole and a split bamboo stick, 
following the foregoing figures with 
approximation. 


All of this development of a type of 


rod has been due, possibly, to causes 
that are discernible. Huntington coun- 
ty has three rivers and two creeks that 
contain bass. It has a part of the 
upper Wabash; the Salamonie, a 
Wabash tributary, and the Little 
river, which, a century ago, was carry- 
ing the cargo-laden canoes to and from 
the portage at Fort Wayne where only 
a slight rise and a few miles separated 
navigable waters of the Great Lakes 
basin from the slopes of the Mississippi 
valley. These streams are shallow for 
the most part, and, thanks to a sewage 





Beginning the right-hand cast. 


reduction plant at Huntington, they 
are fairly clean. They flow over shelv- 
ing limestone and their beds are strewn 
with boulders. They may be fished 
with a short rod and surface lure, or 
they are good waters for the fly caster. 
But neither of these is so efficient as 
the Huntington county rod for casting 
a spinner; and the spinner is a great 
catcher of bass. What the sportsman 
wished was a rod that would cast a 
light weight forty to seventy feet and 
retrieve it over the ‘shallow bottoms. 
Only a long rod would do this efficient- 
ly; with a shorter implement the hook 
would foul the stones. 

Wherever the rods have gone they 
have been both ridiculed and praised. 








A fishing companion and I tried them 
out on Vermilion lake, north of Duluth, 
and found that they gave us less 
trouble in that stone-infested water 
than shorter rods. As for action, we 
got plenty of thrill from the big north- 
ern pike and wall-eyes. 


ASTING is easier with the long 

rod than with the short one and 
the angle that may be cast over with 
the long rod is wider. In fact, one 
may even cast backward over his head, 
and without difficulty or conscious 
effort he can cast in any 
direction he can see. 

Two hands are used ordi- 
narily in making the case, 
and the reel is thumbed as 
in using the short rod. For 
the right-hand cast, the left ° 
hand is at the bottom of the 
rod and the right hand just 
below the reel. For the left- 
handed cast, the left hand is 
above the reel and the right 
hand at the reel. The writer 
often makes the left handed 
cast by resting the butt of 
the rod against the right 
forearm and using the right 
hand only. 

The lines used are from 
twelve- to twenty-pound 
tests, depending on the ex- 
pertness of the angler both 
in casting and handling the 
fish. The writer prefers a 
sixteen-pound line and finds 
it heavy enough to handle 
northern pike of great size— 
not to horse them out, but to 
fight out a long battle and 
make them surrender. 

The terminal tackle most 
used is a spinner, and size 
8% is favored by many 
anglers though spoons of 
much larger size may be 
cast. To the spinner is at- 
tached a fly with one hook. 
The ordinary feathered treble 
is not popular in Huntington 
county for the very obvious 
reason that the hooks catch 
on the boulders, gravel and 
flat slabs of limestone, and 
for the further reason that 
one hook seems enough. Sometimes 
the angler buys the kind of spinner 
that is provided with a treble, but he 
usually turns the three-hooked part 
back to the dealer and buys instead a 
bass fly of about 1/0 size. The Mc- 
Ginty is the favorite fly among anglers, 
probably for the reason that James K. 
Marks uses it almost exclusively; but 
the writer’s preference is the oriole, 
though he has found the Lord Balti- 
more, queen of the water, yellow Sally 
and black gnat effective. Flies are 
preferable tied with wings reversed, so 
that the feathers cover the point of the 
hook, this being a further provision 
against fouling the bottom. 


(Continued on page 759) 
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ALONG “e TRAIL 
: with JINNY 


Mary L. SARGENT 


RIGHT—Releasing small trout in a mountain lake. 
LEFT—The same fish two years later. 


Depicting the Difficulties Encountered in Stocking Our 


Western Mountain Streams with Trout 


tieth of June of that hot, thirsty 

summer when mountain springs 

dried up and the high meadows lay 
parched and seared, vibrant with the 
rasping of swarming grasshoppers be- 
neath a sweltering sky. 

At midday, we left our cabin home 
for a twenty-five-mile ride to Big Park, 
an open meadow at the mouth of the 
Uintah Canyon. It is a sort of ter- 
minal for auto tourists. There we were 
to camp until the arrival of two truck 
loads of baby trout. 

We made the trip in about four 
hours, having an open road most of the 
way with now and then a short cut up 
over sandy mesae or among fragrant 
cedar. 

What a sight greeted us upon our 
arival! Campers from all parts of the 
country. All sorts of tents and contri- 
vances. It was a pretty sight, that 
great mountain meadow, dark walled 
with pines and the circle of camps and 
campfires, not to mention that tantaliz- 
ing, agonizing smell of bacon and cof- 
fee. I fairly groaned in anguish while 
my eyes searched the panorama for a 
place to pull my saddle. However, 
George, the ranger, knew his territory 
and headed for a knot of rather “hard- 
looking” sheep herders somewhat apart 
from the rest, lounging about their 
smouldering fire, their packs, beds and 
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|: was about one o’clock on the twen- 


saddles strung about promiscuously. 
After talking with them a few minutes 
he led us to a beautiful little plateau 
overlooking the park—great pines for 
a canopy, green velvet for a bed, feed 
and water for our horses at our feet. 
We pulled the packs and ‘saddles from 
their tired, hot backs, buckled on the 
hobbles, then turned our attention to- 
ward supper, using pine cones for kin- 
dling. Then again that haunting, tor- 
turing smell of bacon and coffee, but 
this time it was our own, so our appe- 
tites were soon satisfied. The men 
smoked a pipeful, then we “bunked.” 
There were cars coming in all night, as 
the next day was opening day of the 
trout season. 

I wakened the next morning with a 
roaring and burning about my head, 
but soon decided it was neither a fever 
nor a cold in my head but our camp- 
fire. George was again sizzling bacon. 
So with much manoeuvering and up- 
heaving of covers, flopping and thump- 
ing on the hard ground, I tried to dress 
modestly but hurriedly, getting madder 
every minute, finally giving up in des- 
pair I gathered clothes, bedding and all 
and swept majestically off to a clump 
of bushes. When I returned the eggs 
were hard, the coffee cold—I had 
learned my first lesson in camping—to 
leave all excess baggage at home—to 
save the pack horses. 


That colony of campers, all men, 
were soon scattered along the river for 
miles, while the men in our crowd were 
busy with the pack train to have it in 
readiness when the trucks arrived, as 
one must work fast with trout. The 
fish are carried in ten-gallon milk cans, 
each one holding about twelve hundred 
baby trout, and are loaded two cans to 
a horse. 


MONG the herders’ animals was a 
little jersey colored mule, dainty 
as a doe and sensitive as a child. I 
overheard one of the herders say, 
“Well, we can throw four cans on the 
little mule.” Then my Irish temper 
blazed: “That’s always the way; little 
things, because they’re plucky, always 
get the biggest burden.” So it was 
arranged that Jinny carried only two 
cans like the rest of the horses. 

The trail was terrible, indescribable. 
It wasn’t even a decent goat trail. In 
half a mile we climbed thirteen hun- 
dred feet over jagged rocks and fallen 
timber with projecting tree roots breast 
high on the saddle horses. I rode just 
behind Jinny, so that she might rest 
when she choose, even though the men 
emphatically urged me to press on and 
swore among themselves. I thought, 
‘What were a few dead trout compared 
to that tiny, quivering beast gasping 
for bréath.” 
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When Jinny came to the many and 
sighty obstructions she would hesitate 
minute, dripping wet from her slosh- 
ng cans, then daintily lift her front 
eet to jump, only to fall back repeat- 
jly with her great unwieldy load until 
had a lump in my throat that I just 
ouldn’t “swaller” past, and my heart 
prayerfully throbbed, “God bless that 
ttle ‘moole’.” Finally, with a Hercu- 
san effort, she would take the hurdle. 
or a moment there would be a soft, 
urry thing struggling there among the 
imber and rolling rocks like a deer 
jth a broken shoulder. Then, in- 
tantly, Jinny was on her four tiny feet 
gain, her wet sides still quivering 
rom the effort and the cruel pounding 
if the cans with their four thousand 


trout. 


| WONDER if you fishermen, when 
hauling in a creel full and boasting 
bout the beauties in the high moun- 
ain lakes, ever pause for just one 
srateful moment and think of the dear, 
shole-hearted, rugged gentlemen, the 
heep herders, and their quaint, clever 
ittle four-footed trains. Perhaps you 
don’t know all this. Wish you could 
put your arms ’round Jinny’s neck 
ome suntty afternoon, gently lift one 
atin, floppy ear, and ask her about it. 

ll she will ever tell you will be to look 
wut of one sleepy eye with all the wis- 
om and sorrow of a hundred thousand 
years and, somehow, you’d feel per- 
ectly satisfied. : 

The first lake we reached was one of 
the chain lakes, and Jinny was wun- 
paded—thanks to red hair and “too 
nich talk.” While two men took her 
by the lake the rest of us followed the 
main trail along the side of the moun- 
ain overlooking the lakes. There they 
lay, nestled among the wooded hills like 

broken strand of sapphires in the 
folds of a dress. What a paradise for 
ducks! and for fools like me! So re- 
mote, secluded, undefiled—truly God’s 
own garden. We were right up among 
the high peaks, where the world changes 

ast; every curve rounded disclosed a 
different landscape. Below us were 
crystal lakes em- 
bedded in dark roll- 
ing pine ridges. 
Another turn, and 
we were skirting a 
boggy marsh, hold- 
ing in its palm a 
tiny clear pool dot- 
ted with lillies rid- 
ing in their sleep, 
then suddenly we 
seemed to have 
tome to the end of 
the trail right at 
the foot of a pyra- 
mid glistening 
White against a 
threatening cloud. 
We skirted ’round 
the foot of this 
baldy, which is 
Gilbert’s Peak, and 


ie : 
Near Chain Lake. 


finally arrived at lake Atwood, face to 
face with a strong wind that came 
chasing down a snowbank hiding in the 
circle made by Mt. Emmons, King’s, 
and Gilbert’s peaks. At the foot of 
this snowbank and far beyond stretched 
lake Atwood. Here the remainder of 
the fish were hastily unloaded. It was 
sundown, on the tip of the world, and 
every one was tired—terribly tired, 
from pack horse to the toughest sheep 
herder. We all worked fast and soon 
the horses were eating. All I can re- 
member of that supper was the fried 
“spuds.” The herder and I peeled about 
a peck. He cooked them and—well, I 
can close my eyes and see again the 
black cloud. above old Baldy, smell the 
lake and taste “them taters.” 

The warm day was followed by a de- 
cidedly cool, windy night. I curled up 


The ‘shale slide where the whole hillside is “om the go.” 


on my leather coat near the fire like a 
footsore hunting dog and listened to 
the lake lapping at its banks as if tap- 
ping for admission to our party, while 
the falls below thundered “This way, 
this way.” Mine hosts were relating 
blood-curling tales of panther and man- 
eating “b’ars.” I did not hear them, 
for I was dreaming of a tiny little boy 
and wondered .if he, too, would love 
and. appreciate these. rugged mountains 
—and the sheep herders. 

The wind blew a gale. all night. 
There was not a tent in the crowd. We 
put our bed rolls in a huddle, like a 
bunch of lost lambs. Occasionally some 
one would grab for a fast departing 
cover. Yet I’ve never experienced a 
more refreshing morning. Great drops 
of dew lay on all exposed surfaces. 
The mountain daisies, deep in the sod, 
were dripping wet. We ate a substan- 
tial breakfast and were soon ready. 
The horses seemed to appreciate the 
empty cans after the toil of the pre- 
vious day. At a shrill whistle from 
the herder. the seven pack animals 
swung into line, ears back, nipping at 
each other, their tails blowing in the 
breeze. 

We were off at a merry canter for 
another day of wonders. Lightly 
loaded, with an easy trail, we made 
exceedingly rapid progress. Our first 
four miles continued up grade, above 
timber line, through the melting edges 
of snowbanks with only here and there 
little mounds of rocks to show the way. 


-S we paused to look down over our 
yesterday’s achievement there was 
not a sign to verify it. Not a glimpse 
of a trail or a fish, and there were ap- 
proximately 180,000 that we know of, 
no sign of a camp. Eighteen lakes 
watched over and loved by thousands 
upon thousands of pines beneath a 
fleckless sky. Virgin Nature in all her 
patience and great kindness. Purity, 
Peace, Perfection—that’s all’ we saw. 
Reluctantly I turned to follow the 
ever-hurrying pack train down the 
other side. So different it was, Paint- 
er’s Basin is a tip-tilted groove encir- 
cled by barren 
snow crested peaks. 
A broad stream 
slips from beneath 
the snowbanks and 
makes a _ straight 
line through the 
little valley. This 
is the beginning of 
the Uintah River. 
A few miles far- 
ther down we came 
to a very steep 
and twisted dug- 
way down which 
the wiry little pack 
horses, being so 
urgently pressed, 
scuttled and skid- 
ded, cross - cutting 
at the turns, riding 
(Cont. on p. 756) 
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CHAPTER III 


Part 3. 


minnows (and the 

latter are about 
the most reliable all- 
ound ilure of any), 
which are prime baits 
both for trout and 
bass, the remaining 
principal natural baits 
for bass are small cat- 
fish, or bullheads, lam- 
prey eels, large worms, 
crawfish, crickets and 
katydids. Bass _ will 
take toads. In lieu of 
the eels we have heard 
of an angler killing a 
water snake, removing 
its progeny and baiting 
with these infantile 
serpents—and he said 
“they were good bait 
all right.” 

The little fresh-water 
crab—which looks like 
a miniature lobster— 
feeds chiefly at night 
when it may be picked 
up by lantern or flash- 
light, perhaps preceded 
by scattering hashed 
raw beef about in the 
water late in the after- 
noon to lure them out 
to feed. They are used 
both in the hard-shell 
and soft-shell stages, 
and seem to be of light 
and dark varieties. 
Some prefer the light- 
er-colored ones. Mr. 
Loudon’s remarks con- 
cerning this crawfish, 
or crayfish, are no less interesting than 
are his minnow observations.—‘They 
are best when small and tender,” and 
may be “caught by wading along the 
edge of a shore which is strewn with 
broken rock. On raising the stones 
gently, so as to prevent clouds of mud 
from rising and obscuring the view, 
numbers of these creatures will be seen 
scuttling away in all directions, but it 
requires some skill and practice to seize 
them, even when using a small dip-net. 
The best way to obtain them in any 
quantity is to take a wooden box with 
a number of inch auger-holes bored in 
its side, place it in the water loaded 
down with small pieces of broken stone, 
and put in small pieces of refuse of 
any kind, such as the heads of entrails 
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Fine and close up. 


of fish. If left over-night, such a box 
will be found next morning filled with 
crawfish. It then should be quickly 
lifted out on shore and dumped in an 
open space when the crawfish may 
easily be captured.” 

Frogs are best obtained with a small, 
long-handled net, at night, and by daz- 
zling them with a light. Especially in 
hunting them by daylight, concentrate 
your attention on one frog at a time, 
and don’t allow it to be diverted from 
that frog till you have him. At this 
time hip-boots are quite essential, as 
frogs haunt marshy edges of water 
and the first thing is to wade out and 
chase them ashore. 
early September are the best times to 
get them. Also for the preservation of 


July, August and’ 
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frogs and crawfish Mr 
Loudon has ideas fo 
“a box with wire net 
ting. It should be 
made of inch pine, si 

by six by eightee 

inches, provided with g 
lid, and an opening fo 
the hand which can be 
covered securely by a 
wooden shutter work 
ing on a pivot. [| 
should have also a 
handle on the top o 
the lid, the latter being 
held tight by means of 
hooks - and - eyes; the 
front of the box being 
covered with brass or 
copper gauze with one- 
eighth inch mesh. The 
whole should be put 
together with bras 
serews, hooks and 
hinges; this insure 
that there will be no 
rust, and the box will 
then last a lifetime. 
Damp moss from the 
edge of stagnant pools 
put in the box occasion- 
ally will keep frogs 
alive for weeks, especi- 
ally if they are exposed 
to the sun for the 
greater portion of the 
day. This moss should 
be renewed at_ least 
once a week and usu- 
ally contains sufficient 
nourishment in the 
form of organic matter 
and water to provide 
also for crayfish, crickets and almost 
all varieties of insect bait. But don’t 
mix the bait in the same box. Small 
green leaves, especially those of lettuce 
in the fresh state and of wild cherry, 
are the best food for grasshoppers in 
confinement.” 


















































Te smaller frogs are best and are 
hooked through both lips, same as 
a minnow, unless still-fishing, when the 
latter may be hooked crosswise amid- 
ships, just underneath the dorsal! fin, 
but not so deeply to seriously injure 
it. Remember ‘that the cardinal! rule 
in still-fishing for bass with the min- 
now or frog (and the same holds iru¢ 
if less emphatically, with the dobson 
(Continued on page 758) 
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The RETURN | 
of the WEAKFISH 


of New Jersey have returned in 
imposing numbers. 

Up to 1913 this species, Cynoscion 
regalis, was abundant between Barne- 
gat Inlet and Sandy Hook. A falling 
off in the catch was noticeable in 1914 
along the beaches and by 1918 the surf 
fisherman was boiling over with indig- 
nation at the pound netters for having 
ruined the weakfishing. By 1920 it was 
a rare thing to get one with a surf rod 
in the territory named and the knights 
of the big stick were somewhat im- 
pressed by the campaign of the late 
lamented Migratory Fish Conservation 
Committee for federal control of the 
migratory fish, although federal control 
of the migratory weather would have 
been about as feasible. 

Weakfish are a warm water species. 
They come to the littoral waters in the 
spring laden with spawn to perform 
their annual household duties and re- 
main until cool water sets in for the 
bounteous feeding which restores their 
spent energies. A study of water tem- 
peratures for the heavy spawning 
months of May, June and July discloses 
a mean of normal or above for every 
year but one between 1899 and 1913. 
Such water spells prosperity for the 
annual broods. 

In 1914 a block of seven years began 
in which the water temperatures be- 
tween Barnegat Inlet and Sandy Hook 
approached normal but once. Weak- 
fish avoid such water and the hatches 
of those years do not appear to any 
extent in the catches recorded by the 
writer. The absence of hatches is a 
clear indication of their having been 
failures and, without the usual annual 
accretion, the North Jersey block dwin- 
dled rapidly. 

But as early as March in 1921 good 
weakfish water came in and with it 
came the spawners left over from the 
hatches of 1913 and previous years. 
The warm water remained inshore un- 
til well into November, so that fish 
hatched as late as September had a 


‘Te weakfish of the northern coast 


fair chance to reach a length of 1% to’ 


2 inches before driven off by winter 
water and were thus in condition to 
fight through to the following spring. 
The season of 1921 presented nearly 
six months of good hatching weather 
with a couple more for growth, and 
everything was set for the tremendous 
migration of first year fish from the 
shorés that fall. 

The séason of 1922 was almost as 
good from a hatching and growing 
standpoint. 


In 1924 the males of the 1921 brood 
should have been ready for spawning 
and in 1925 the females should have 
matured. They did not appear in the 
surf, however, because of .cold water. 
Late in 1926, immense ‘schools struck 
in just below Barnegat Inlet and filled 
the nets to repletion. Few of them 
came to the surf fisherman, probably 
because he was using channel bass 
hooks while the weakfish were but 10 
or 11 inches long. 

1927 did not open in a very promis- 
ing manner. The water remained cold 
until well into July. It was not until 
about the 15th that the surf at Asbury 
Park rose to 68°, which is a good 
spawning temperature. About a week 
later it reached 74 and the weakfish 
arrived, biting vigorously between dusk 
and dawn. Great numbers were taken 
of 1 to 1% lbs. with a total length of 
14 to 16 inches, whose scales showed 
six winter marks and identified them 
as the 1921 brood. 

A month later they were still there. 

The returned fish are not of the size 
of those that disappeared a decade ago. 
But they are of a size which augurs 
well for the future. These hatches of 
1921 and 1922 will provide the bulk of 
the weakfishing in Barnegat Bay and 
in the north Jersey surf for the next 
six or eight years, gaining in weight 
with each passing season, until by 1934 
or ’35 they will be in the 12 to 14-lb. 
class, the average weight of a 14-year- 
old weakfish. 

Yes, the weakfish has returned. 

But from whence? 

It is a common belief with the salt 
water angler that they go south for 
the winter. Yet there is no proof in 
support of the notion. 

There are comparatively few of them 
found south of Hatteras and those 
appear to be a somewhat stunted tribe 
differing from their New Jersey rela- 
tives principally in that they mature a 
year earlier. Yet this is not proof 
that the annual migration is north and 
south. In fact, it fits better with the 
hypothesis that the movement is east 
and west. 

Considering that the great bight be- 
tween Hatteras and Cape Cod is the 
natural habitat of the northern weak- 
fish, a glance at the Hydrographic 
Office chart will show that the bight is 
fenced in on the east by the Gulf 
Stream, 4 great oceanic river of warm 
water flowitig north with a width of 
40 or 50 miles at tifies and of a depth 
too great fo¥ a shoal water fish to 
sound, As the temperature of this 


By 
SWITCH REEL 


stream is well above 60° in winter, its 
edges are capable of affording the 
shelter suitable to the weakfish after 
leaving the ken of man in the fall. 

The fact that the fish strike in at 
Peconic Bay, 40 miles inside of Mon- 
tauk Point, L. I., a month before they 
reach Sandy Hook and the north Jéerséy 
coast suggests that they come in from 
the east on the split from the Gulf 
Stream, leaving the main river west of 
the Georges Banks and Nantucket 
Shoals, this warm water being néarer 
Peconic Bay than the Gulf Stream is 
to Sandy Hook. 

If they come up from the south it is 
difficult to understand why Sandy Hook 
Bay is the last place on the coast they 
reach and why they appear in Fire 
Island Inlet before they do in the surf 
at Asbury Park, N. J. 

With the east and west hypothesis in 
mind, the continued good weakfishing 
at Peconic Bay during their absence 
from the north Jersey coast and Barne- 
gat Bay- becomes understandable on 
the theory that a given block of these 
shore seeking species returns to its old 
home area for reproduction as uner- 
ringly as the shad and salmon seek 
their old home rivers. In such an order 
of things, disastrous spawning condi- 
tions over a period of six or eight years 
on a given spawning area inevitably 
means a vast reduction in the popula- 
tion of that area. On the other hand, 
one or two prosperous seasons’ means 
the rehabilitation of the block, just as 
we see coming from the hatches of 1921 
and ’22. 

It is well to remember that weakfish 
are great egg bearers and in the course 
of ten or twelve years will deposit two 
or three million eggs. And it is still 
more important to remember that an 
average production of two fish that 
shall reach maturity out of the millions 
of eggs shed and fertilized during the 
life of the parent fish is all that Naturé 
requires to keep the numbers of a given 
block of weakfish on an even keel. 

The other side of this picture is the 
tremendous infant death rate in the 
sea. 

Consider then the possibility of the 
total failure of the hatches of the seven 
seasons, 1914 to 1921 inclusive, fol 
lowed by two prosperous seasons when 
the parent fish of the hatches of, say 
1904 to 1913 bring through a dozer 
pair each. 

How easy thus for the old ocean to 
rebuild its depleted blocks of fish! 

And how little we understand of its 
processes! 
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DAKOTA DUCK PASSES OPENED 


Y a strictly constitutional process of law that 
has heretofore never been invoked, the states 
. - Of North Dakota and South Dakota have 
thrown the duck-passes of their respective com- 
monwealths open to the public. In both of these 
states, the sporting,clubs and men who have pur- 
.chased land for sporting purpose are in exactly 
the same position as the sportsman who does not 
own a foot of land. 

The Stévens law has been enacted in North 
Dakota. It is named after Senator Stevens of 
Devil’s Lake, who introduced it. This law amends 
the laws of “Trespass” and prohibits the land 
owners from maintaining employees with the au- 
thority of game wardens. The hunter who is ar- 
rested on their lands cannot be made the subject 


of.a specific fine for “trespass” as this offense is 


eliminated from the laws of the state. The duck- 
pass owner must prove actual damage to his 
property before a fine can be imposed. The title 
of all game birds is vested in the states and the 
hunter is given the right to go after game with- 
out penalty so long as he does not molest and de- 
stroy a land-owners property. It is up to the land 
owner to prove that his property has been 
damaged. The duck-passes of North Dakota are, 
therefore, open to all hunters of the state. 

South Dakota has gone a step farther. The 
State Game Commission is given the power to 
purchase all duck-passes and throw them open to 
hunters. There is no question over the rights of 
the state to secure duck-passes and shooting 
grounds that are paid for and supported by funds 
collected in the state. The rights involved are 
those that are vested in the state. 

The so-called National Public-Shooting-Ground 
or Game-Refuge Bill introduced into the Senate 
last year by the Senator from South Dakota, Mr. 
Norbeck, if it becomes a law will authorize the 
Biological Survey to create public shooting grounds 
wherever they may feel disposed to do so. Under 
this law public shooting grounds can be purchased 
in the Dakotas or any other state with funds that 
have been raised through a special license collected 
from sportsmen. in other states. FOREST AND 
STREAM questions the wisdom and the justice of 
this legislation and firmly believes that all special 
taxes and licenses collected from sportsmen should 
be disbursed in the states in which they are col- 
lected by the duly authorized officers of the state 
and for the benefit of the men from whom the 
money had been collected. 
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HUNTING THE RACCOON 


CLEAR night, a tang of autumn in the air, 

the deep voice of the keen-nosed hound work- 

ing out the hide and seek trail of a wily ring- 
tail wandering through the bottoms and along the 
ridges is a combination that will stir the blood. of 
every sport lover who has the voice of his ances- 
tors in his soul. 

The raccoon is*one of the wisest, gamest and 
most interesting of animals. It has afforded more 
sport and supplied more food and clothing for 
successive generations of Americans than any 
other animal on the continent and has shown a! 
marked resourcefulness in holding its own against 
the advances of civilization. ‘ 

In recent years the coon-skin coat has become 
an important adjunct to college life and the de- 
mand for coon pelts has been so. great that they 
have been trapped and hunted to the point of ex- 
tinction. Fortunately, a number of states recog- 
nized the sporting status of the raccoon before 
it was too late. Some have given the raccoon a 
long closed season and others have passed laws 
prohibiting their being trapped. Wherever this 
has been done they have increased rapidly and are 
affording good sport and have established a high 
value for capable dogs. 

The pursuit of the coon calls for more courage, 
resourcefulness and sturdy determination on the 
part of both man and dog than any other Ameri- 


’ can sport not excepting bear hunting. It has been 


followed by successive generations of Americans 
and there is every reason for extending to this 
miniature member of the bear family the highest 
sporting standing and the fullest protection of our 
Conservation laws. 


ww 
FIGHTING THE GIPSY-MOTH 


EW ENGLAND has been waging a losing 
fight against the Gipsy-Moth for twenty 
years. During that time it has spread fan- 
like north, west and south. It has crossed the 
Hudson River and is headed westward. The losses 
from the depredations. of the pest run into hun- 


dreds of millions of dollars. 


This is a battle in behalf of all the states. After 
the long fight in New England the largest infesta- 
tions in the history of that region recently have 
been discovered. “The public can help in this 
work,” said Dean Franklin Moon of the Forestry 
College. “Forests are becoming so valuable that 
they demand protection from insects and all 
natural enemies. Automobilists and campers in 
New England and along the Hudson River Valley 
should keep their eyes open for moths, particularly 
white winged moths, also deposits that resemble 
light brown felt or masses of fine, light-brown silk 
fiber. These may be the egg deposits of the Gipsy- 
Moth and the white: winged moths may be the 
female of the species. They or anything that re- 
semble them should be destroyed. Moth eggs may 
be deposited in a few hours in automobile, tent or 
baggage and carried miles into uninfested forests. 
The moth also may sometimes be recognized by 
the house it builds. In one stage of its life cycle 
it draws several leaves together and binds them 
with white silken strands. Any clumps of leaves 
thus bound together should be destroyed.” 
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UTILIZING MARINE HULKS 


HE State Fish and Game Commission of New 
Jersey has proposed to Governor Moore that 
he seek Federal cooperation in improving the 

coastal fishing by having a number of useless and 
abandoned hulks of the Merchant Marine, now 
berthed. in Federal ship yards, towed to selected 
points along the coast and there blown up, scatter- 
ing the wreckage along the ocean floor so as to 
create new fishing banks. 

A half-dozen chartered wrecks off the Jersey 
coast now testify to the lure that such débris have 
for fish life. These are the most popular angling 
centers sought by the sportsmen and commercial 
hook and line fishermen. Many of the fishing boats 
travel fifty miles to reach these spots. 

The Commissioners believe that the plan they 
have suggested to the Governor will create similar 
conditions all along the coast. This plan, on a 
smaller scale, has been worked successfully on a 
number of Eastern inland waters. Angling clubs 
throughout the country, who desire to improve the 
fishing in local lakes and streams, can do so by 
sinking logs and building rock reefs, wherever it 
is practical and the material is available. 
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THE SMALL BORE RIFLE IN THE 
GRAIN FIELDS 


F it can be shown to the satisfaction of the 

Department of Agriculture that bobolinks and 

red-wing blackbirds are committing damage in 
rice or grain fields, permits are issued for shooting 
and frightening them away. 

During the past year the Department has ex- 
perimented with the use of small-bore rifles in 
place of shotguns as a bird-frightening measure in 
large grain fields. Though this method is by no 
means a new one in the West, its utility has not 
been previously demonstrated in the rice fields of 
the South Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 


‘ 


for control with the shotgun. In addition, both 
bobolinks and red-winged blackbirds respond more 
readily to the impact of a rifle ball than to bird 
shot and are more inclined to leave the fields. 

For convenience in reaching all parts of the field, 
a shooting tower 15 to 20 feet tall, built of scant- 
ng, may be erected near the center of the area 
to be protected. This permits the bird minder to 
tee where he is shooting and directs his shots down- 
ward into the water or soft mud of the rice field. 

Although this method can be used only in large 
fields away from buildings and livestock and where 
the bird minder has a clear vision of the surround- 
Ing country, it has decided advantages over the old 
method. Furthermore, by substituting the rifle for 
the shotgun the actual work of bird minding is 
thanged from an exhausting, nerve-racking, and 
often hopeless occupation to one that under some 
tonditions may be considered leisurely and even 
Pleasant. 


FEEDING GROUNDS FOR ELK 


HREE years ago the Izaak Walton League by 
an earnest effort and popular subscription 
raised $36,500 for the purchase of 1,750 acres 

of land in Teton County, Wyoming, that had been 
much needed as a winter feeding ground for the 
South Yellowstone elk herd. These lands were 
presented to the government and last year Con- 
gress formally accepted the gift. 

This movemgnt for the preservation of these 
magificent animals while it is still possible means 
much to both hunters and nature lovers. Under 
proper administration of.the enlarged refuge and 
its valuable wild life, there will be increased op- 
portunity in the surrounding region for big-game 
hunting, as the surplus animals from the herds 
will become legitimate game of sportsmen, and at 
the same time the herds will be assured of per- 
petuation for the delight of future generations. 


¢..@¢@ ©€ 
WELL-MEANING VANDALS 


LARGE majority of these who remove small 
trees or wild flowers from the forest or road- 
side are well-meaning. They love these color- 

ful and fragrant adornments of the woodlands 
and enjoy them in their homes, but in plundering 
them, each person contributes toward their total 
disappearance. If everyone followed such practice, 
except in remote places, there would soon be a total 
disappearance of these coveted possessions. It is 
for this reason—the general welfare—that each 
should curb his grasping inclinations and do his 
part to protect the flowers and trees and prevent 
wherever possible their extermination. They are 
objects of delight to the’eye; they contribute much 
to the beauty of the landscape and the pleasure of 
living and should be preserved. 

There are laws against these offences, but they 
have not yet become drastic enough to materially 
curb the reprehensible practice. This form of 
vandalism is killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. If everyone who has occasion to go into 
the country or enter the forests carried home a 
bundle of trees or an armful of fragrant wild 
flowers, yards of birch bark, hunks of monuments, 
the United States would soon be denuded of many 
of its most attractive features and cherished his- 
torical memorials. Due in part to unrestricted 
public pilfering many wild flowers are disappear- 
ing from our forest parks. 


ee. &. @ 
PARTRIDGES IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


FEW years ago the partridges of New Bruns- 

wick were threatened with extinction from 

the ravages of insect pests that were de- 
stroying them by the thousands. . 

The Dominion government, with the foresight 
that has distinguished them on other matters hav- 
ing to do with the protection of fish and game, 
placed the birds under complete protection. For 
a number of years their recovery has been slow, 
but we are glad to report that encouraging reports 
are now being received. 

A party of Boston sportsmen in a recent com- 
munication state that this year they counted over 
one hundred birds in one area in the Tobique ter- 
ritory where last year there were no birds at all. 
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Dave 
McCanles. 


sort of fad for exploiting “Wild 

Bill.’ About every writer who 
contributes to the already overstocked 
record makes substantially the same 
blunder in trying to describe the 
notorious “McCandless” affair. All of 
those recent writers would try to im- 
press the reader that Wild Bill was a 
great hero, a dead shot and a fine fel- 
low though terrible as a killer of men. 
They would have it believed that 
Hickok, like the Indians must have 
possessed good “medicine” or had ‘a 
charmed life with a kind of special 
license to kill anyone who came within 
range of his six-shooter. They seem to 
convey the idea that only “Wild Bill” 
was brave and every one else. of that 
day and age were bandits, horse 
thieves, desperados or generally ‘bad’ 
men. The story of the Wild Bill-Mc- 
Canles murder has been so distorted 
through the years that the present 
reader has only a vague and unsatis- 
factory understanding of what it really 
means. 

The flood of frontier history articles 
contain the same old tale of “Wild 
Bill” all alone having killed ten of a 
gang of horse thieves who had attacked 
him. The October American Legion 
contains an article by a Mr. Daley 
‘who seems to know some other western 
stories very well; yet, in referring to 
them he says the “McCandlesses” were 
horse thieves and desparados,—he-says 
Wild Bill killed a great many of the 
“McCandless” gang, although chari- 
tably admitting that we have no knowl- 
edge of details. In the October Elks 
Magazine, Arthur Chapman likewise 
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ATELY there has sprung up a 


“MC CANDLESS’ 


GANG 


Being an Eye-Witness’? Account of a Frontier 
Affair Which Has Been Sadly Distorted 


in the American Press 


By M. I. McCreIcutT 


showed a lack of knowl- 

edge of the noted case, yet 

would lead the reader to 

suppose that “Wild Bill’ 

was a great man and that 

the “McCandlesses” were 

horse thieves and bandits. 

Only recently the Satur- 

day Evening Post carried 

fascinating stories of the 

early days written by men 

who professed to know all about them; 

they also told of Hickok’s killing a 

whole gang of McCandless horse thieves 
and bandits. 

All these lurid tales make interesting 

reading, but one who lived in the old 

West and knows something of the real 


‘bad’ man and who lived the real life 


during that early western development 


. appreciates how much of these colorful 


relations to believe and how much al- 
lowance must be made for error and 
enthusiasm of the writer in telling 
about it. American History truthfully 
told is quite romantic enough without 
resorting to fancies and falsehoods. 

And there is no excuse for it, for 
any one capable of writing historic 
articles for publication in responsible 
periodicals can readily find truthful 
records regarding the Hickok-McCanles 
incident if he cares to. 

There is no secret about the killing 
of Dave McCanles by Jim Hickok; the 
same circumstances and shooting would 
today be called the act of a coward and 
the assailant convicted of murder. 
There was no romance in it—a real 
he-man would not boast of it. It is to 
the credit of Hickok that he expressed 
great sorrow and regret to the widow 
for the rash act later on; he was not 
wholly responsible for the ridiculous 
account circulated as a “scare story” 
to bolster up Hickok’s reputation as a 
‘killer’ when later he was made marshal 
of Abiline. That weird tale served a 
desirable purpose then; it was repeat- 
ed, enlarged upon and finally published 


in a New York paper; the dime novelist” 


grabbed it up and elucidated upon it 
until through the following sixty years 


the public seemed generally to have 
swallowed or forgotten the stories of 
the unfortunate occurrence unti! the 
recent revival of western story items 
when the sensation writers turned 
again to the affair and tell the old yarn 
as something really authentic. 

History of anything should be a 
record of what actually took place and 
the history of the United States during 
the period it was in the raw was and is 
highly important. Now while so much 
is being published about that period, it 
should be finally corrected where errors 
are known to exist, or in time such 
falsehoods will be accepted as perma- 
nent, and future generations will have 
no way of telling the fact from the 
fiction. It is for this reason the write 
has undertaken to right some of the 
wrongs that have persisted so long 
regarding the “McCandless Gang,” be- 
cause he happens to possess the orig- 
inal of the written and only statement 
of the distressing Rock Creek incident 
as recorded by the only living witness 
to the tragedy and for the purpose of 
correcting a false and misleading his- 
toric record. 


= the very first place, “McCandless” 
is not the name of the noted family; 
it was and still is “McCanles.” W. 
Monroe McCanles, the surviving wit- 
ness whose statement is incorporated in 
this article, lives in Kansas City,—is 
now 76 years of age, the father of a 
family of live wire sons and daughters 
prominent in their several activities— 
all married, some having families of 
their own, and other relatives became 
rich and influential in business; one of 
whom represented his state in the Leg- 
islature and Senate, Monroe, after the 
death of his father at the hands of 
Hickok had a hard time of it in help- 
ing support his widowed mother and 
the family of small brothers and sisters 
out on the fringe of civilization where 
there were as many Indians as white 
neighbors; there was little opportunity 
for schooling and the boy found early 
employment in driving the ox-teams of 
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the Overland freight outfits which 
operated between the Missouri and the 
Rockies. He was for a time one of the 
famed Pony Express riders. He saw 


and participated in all that interesting 
period from the days of the Kansas 


Border Warfare to the present; he saw 
and had a part in the development of 
all that was then virgin buffalo prairie, 
inhabitated principally by the red men, 
to the time when he enjoys his rides 
through Kansas City’s matchless Boule- 
yard Park System in a limousine and 
sometimes plays his old-time fiddle 
before the microphone for the enter- 
tainment of all the people of the United 
States who care to listen in. This is 
the man who the history-story writers 
say is one of the “gang” of horse 
thieves and outlaws and whom they 
persistently misrepresent in the propa- 
ganda lately being printed and fed to 
the American people at modern “spe- 
dalist” prices. 

McCanles does not take kindly to 
magazine and newspaper publicity; he 
is not of the same temperament of 
Cody, Hickok, Captain Jack and others 
notorious in the once popular game of 
dispossessing the red man of his home 
without compensation or legal process, 
and exterminating the buffalo, his only 
means of subsistence. But according 
to the lurid literature that encumbers 
the libraries of the land, McCanles 
ought to have been hung up to a tele- 
graph pole or perforated by one of the 
noted “killers” of the time. Because 
le was one 2f a family of first pioneer 
rttlers which struggled through the 
lng years of hardships, with little or 
to education, unobtrusively, yet per- 
sistently carrying on the great work of 
subduing the soil for Civilization that 
followed on as the thousands of others 
lke him had to and did, to make Amer- 
ita what it is; the McCanles name, like 
the thousands of others, remains ob- 
sure or unjustly tainted while the 
lames of the gamblers, rum-peddlers 
md grafters are constantly exploited. 

McCanles and his kind did the real 
work, took the risks and carried on, not 
because of, but in spite of, the other 
tort; their names obscure and the 
thers blazened in romance and glori- 
fed until the present and coming gen- 
trations will, through false history, 
have a warped and inaccurate notion 
i what the west really was during its 
tansformation. 

Cody was responsible for much of 
the present-day tendency to revive and 
peat the fanciful story. During his 
tareer as the popular Wild West Show 
Moprietor, he was required to keep 
hese red stories in constant circulation 
ls desirable advertising propaganda; 
twas rough stuff, quite romantic and 
tod for his business. As he did not 
tiginate this false tale, he perhaps 
mas not troubled with a guilty con- 
tience inf thus making good use of its 
wtinued repetition. 

Anyway, during that period the 
tople did not take seriously all that 


they heard and read about the pioneers 
—they were still more or less pioneers 
together and the development of the 
west was not over until long after the 
opening of the twentieth century; they 
were still busy doing things and had 
little time to know or care about what 
happened in the old days. And so the 
“Wild Bill-McCandless Affair” drifted 
along with no one to publicly contro- 
vert it or seriously oppose the spec- 
tacular uses made of it for promoting 
wild west show business. So long as 
those in possession of the facts or the 
McCanleses themselves did not object, 
there apparently was no harm. But 
there came a time in the early nineteen 
hundreds when many friends of Mc- 
Canles began to feel that the sensa- 
tional stuff ought to be discontinued 
and the truth made known to Cody. 
Therefore, the writer, a friend of both 
McCanles and Cody arranged that they 
should come together for a talk over 
old times. At Cody’s solicitation Mc- 
Canles related to him the details at 
length, and Cody promised in the 
writer’s presence to rewrite and revise 
his former statements of the case for 
the autobiography which he then was 
preparing to publish—the last and final 
account of his interesting and active 
life. This he failed to do, whether 
from mere neglect or possibly to avoid 
strife or controversy in his advancing 
age is now uncertain. He probably 
realized such a decided revision would 
call for endless explanations that he 
might readily escape; besides, he had 
much else to do. It was wholly a mat- 
ter for himself to determine as Mc- 
Canles did not ask or urge it, he merely 
told him the truth of the murder as 
Cody requested. 


EARS went by without any correc- 

tion being made; Cody died and 
more years passed until the recent 
revival of western story writing begun 
a year or two ago brought out a grist 
of Wild Bill books and articles, all or 
nearly all a rehash of the original er- 


‘ roneous account of the killing of ten 


desperados and horsethieves who had 
attacked Hickok while alone—a ridicu- 
olus account of something that never 
happened. 


Hickok killed Dave McCanles, and 
he and two accomplices together killed 
two other men who were with McCanles 
at the time, all of them unarmed and 
none of them horse thieves or bandits. 
Hickok shot from behind a calico cur- 
tain where he lay concealed from view 
of his victim who stood unarmed in the 
door with his twelve-year-old son be- 
side him. Wellman, his wife and 
Hickok then came forth and as Hickok 
fired at the two men, Gordon and 
Woods, who had been riding with Mc- 
Canles and who had been waiting at 
the barn while Dave called to collect 
money long past due him for the Rock 
Creek ranch. One of these defenseless 
men, after being wounded, was killed 
with a heavy iron hoe and the other 


was pursued to the ravine and killed 
with a shot gun. 

If Hickok’s shooting of Dave Mc- 
Canles was heroic, or if the killing of 
the other two can be considered brave 
or romantic, it will be after the Ameri- 
cans have revised their standard of 
ethics. Even the most sensational 
movie artist would shun that sort of 
thing as unworthy of exhibition or rep- 
resentative of the historic West. It 
was the act of a coward and ean only 
be explained from that motive. Un- 
doubtedly they feared McCanles would 
come in and drag Wellman out for he 
was a man whose word was good; how- 
ever, he could not defend himseif 
against a rifle in the hands of a man 
concealed behind a curtain. And so 
the assistant stable tender became his- 
torically famous for thus killing a man 
who had befriended him. 

After the deplorable slaughter had 
been completed, the three guilty men 
and Mrs. Wellman had to find some 
sort of an excuse. Some explanation 
had to be made to the neighboring 
ranchmen and the Overland Mail and 
freight drivers and travelers who were 
constantly passing. It suited best to 
say that they had been attacked by 
bandits and horsethieves and shot them 
in defending themselves and the United 
States Mails; there was only a boy 
witness and they could prevent his giv- 
ing testimony. It suited the Stage 
Company to have the matter squelched, 
and so the murderous gang were dis- 
charged with a preliminary hearing 
without the formality of facing a jury. 

But let that twelve-year-old son of 
the man who was shot dead by Hickok 
tell just what occurred; he was present 
and saw it all. He had lived there 
before the tragedy and knew all the 
principals well; he lived there for many 
years afterward and in the territory 
and states adjoining until the present. 
His statement on this or any subject is 
unquestioned by any one who knows 
him: 



















sé Y father left North Carolina in 

March, 1859; his destination 
was Pike’s Peak; this was during the 
gold excitement in Colorado. He came 
to Leavenworth, Kansas, and outfitted 
for the trip across the plains; he got 
as far as Rock Creek, Nebraska. He 
had met several parties returning from 
Pike’s Peak with such discouraging 
stories about the gold prospects that he 
stopped at Rock Creek; bought the only 
ranch there at that time, that of Knute 
Glenn; this was on the west side of 
the creek and was also the Overland 
Mail station at that time. During the 
summer of 1859 he built a ranch house 
on the east side of the creek, dug a well 
and found plenty of water,—there was 
no water to be had at the west ranch, 
only creek water. Also during this 
summer he built a toll bridge over the 


ereek which was quite an undertaking, 
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for it was the first bridge along the 
line and was a great help to the travel- 
ing public. 

“He built the house on the east side 
to house his brother, J. L. McCanles 
who had concluded to come west, so the 
latter part of August that year, his 
brother and family, my father's family, 
James Woods, a nephew, and Billy 
Hughes, an orphan boy, started from 
North Carolina for Nebraska. We 
came by railroad, steamboat and ox- 
team and landed at Rock Creek about 
the 20th of September, my uncle taking 
up his abode in the East ranch house. 
Billy Hughes died with typhoid fever 
that fall. 

“My uncle lived in this house until 
the spring of 1860, then he moved down 
to the ranch on the Little Blue River 
near the mouth of Rock Creek. Father 
then built a barn and a bunkhouse on 
the east side and rented that station to 
the Overland Mail and Pony Express 
Co., and they took charge and fur- 
nished their own station keeper and 
stock tender. 

“Early in the spring of 1861, father 
sold the west ranch to a couple of 
Germans, Hagenstein and Wolf. The 
summer of 1860 was a very dry year 
and my uncle became somewhat dis- 
couraged with the conditions, so he 
packed up and went down towards 
Nebraska City and took up land in 
Johnson County, Nebraska. Now after 
father sold the west ranch he moved to 
the ranch on the river; we had a good 
lot of cattle and horses and a lot of 
work-oxen; we kept several hired men 
and were doing a regular ranch busi- 
ness; we furnished the hay for both 
ranches on Rock Creek. 

“The Overland Stage Company had 
at this time a man and wife named H. 
Wellman, as a station keeper and Doc 
Brink as stock-tender. 

“Early in the spring of 1861 the 
stage company sent Jim Hickok to the 
Rock Creek ranch station as assistant 
stock tender. Jim claimed to be a 
South Carolinian. He and father be- 
came quite cronies, both being from the 
South. The Wellmans and father were 
not quite so friendly—they were too 
slow with their payments. 

“About the first days of July, 1861, 
Wellman and I went to Brownsville, 
Nebraska, after a load of supplies for 
the station and some for father; we 
were gone about ten days, as it was a 
120 miles to Brownsville on the Mis- 
souri River. We got home about four 
o’clock, July 12th. There was a little 
ranch up on the road southeast of the 
station kept by Jack Ney. When we 
got to the station I saw some horses 
hitched up at Ney’s and thought I 
recognized the horses as some of ours 
so I ran up to Ney’s and found father, 
Woods and Gordon; father was glad 
to see me and wanted to know how 
Wellman had treated me while we 
were gone and I told him that Well- 
man had treated’ me well. Then we 
all came back:to.:the Station. Father 
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and I stopped at the house and Woods 
and Gordon went on down to the barn. 
Father went to the kitchen door and 
asked for Wellman. Mrs. Wellman 
came to the door and father asked her 
if Wellman was in the house and she 
said he was; father said ‘Tell him to 
come out,’ and she said, ‘What do you 
want with him?’ Father said, ‘I want 
to settle with him,’ she said, ‘He’ll not 
come out,’ father said, ‘Send him out 
or I will come in and drag him out.’ 

“Now to make this more plain to the 
reader; while Wellman was gone to 
the market, father and Mrs. Wellman 
had had some words or quarrel and 
Mrs.. Wellman had told father that 
when Mr. W. comes home he would 
settle with him for his impudence. That 
is why father made the remark that he 
wanted to settle with him. Now when 
father made the threat that he would 
come in and drag him out, Jim (Hick- 
ok) stepped to the door and stood by 
Mrs. Wellman. Father looked him in the 
eye and said ‘Jim, have we been friends 
all the time?’ Jim said ‘Yes.’ Father 
said ‘Are we friends now?’ and Jim 
said ‘Yes.’ Father said ‘Will you hand 
me a drink of water?’ and Jim turned 
around to the water bucket and brought 
a dipper of water and handed it to 
father. Father drank the water and 
handed the dipper back and as he did 
he saw something take place inside 
that was threatening or dangerous; he 
stepped quickly from the kitchen door 
and stepped up on the step and said, 
‘Now, Jim, if you have anything 
against me come out and fight me fair.’ 
Just as he uttered these words the gun 
cracked and he fell, flat on his back; 
he raised himself up to almost a sit- 
ting position and took one last look at 
me, then fell back dead. 

“Now Woods and Gordon heard the 
shot and came running up unarmed to 
the door and just then Jim appeared at 
the door with a Colt’s Navy revolver. 
He shot two shots at Woods and Woods 


Monroe McCanles at 77 years. 


ran around the house to the north, 
Gordon broke and ran; Jim ran out of 
the door and shot two shots at him and 
wounded him. Just as Jim ran out of 
the door, Wellman came out with a hoe 
and ran after Woods who had run 
around the house and hit Woods on the 
head with the hoe and finished him, 
Wellman then came running around 
the house where I was standing and 
struck at me with the hoe and yelled 
out, ‘Let’s kill them all!’ I dodged the 
lick and ran; I outran him to the 
ravine south of the house and he 
stopped there. Mrs. Wellman stood in 
the door clapping her hands hollering 
‘Kill ’em! kill ’em! kill ’em!’ Father 
was shot from behind a calico curtain 
that divided the log house in two rooms 
and was shot with a rifle that belonged 
to him; he had loaned the gun to the 
station keeper for their protection in 
case of trouble from the thieves that 
were traveling the trail. There were 
but four pieces of firearms on the 
ground at the time, my double-barreled 
shot gun (boy’s size) with one barrel 
loaded; father’s rifle which was kept in 
the house, also a Colt’s Navy six- 
shooter that was at the house and a 
large double-barrel shot gun that Doc 
Brink kept at the barn loaded with 
buck-shot. 

“Now to bear me out that those men 
were not armed,—when Woods and 
Gordon ran up to the door, if either or 
both had been armed they sure would 
have had their revolvers in their hands 
and while Jim was shooting Woods, one 
or the other would have done some 
shooting, or if Woods had been armed 
he would not have let Wellman knock 
him in the head without trying to de- 
fend himself. Now more evidence that 
Gordon was unarmed; Gordon owned a 
blood hound that usually followed him 
where he went; this dog was with hi 
at the barn when the fracas began 
After Gordon made his getaway, being 
wounded, the Station outfit put thi 
dog on his trail; the dog trailed hi 
down the creek 80 rods when the 
caught up to him while warding the dog 
off with a stick. If he had been armed 
is it not reasonable to suppose he would 
have defended himself? All of the 
sensational writers have it that those 
men were all loaded down with knives 
and fire arms. 

“When I made my escape from Well 
man I ran three miles to the ranch and 
broke the news to Mother and one of 
our hands hitched up a team and ‘ook 
Mother up to the Station. I was s0 
exhausted with my getaway that 
remained at the ranch or home piace 
I went up to the Station next morning 
there was quite a crowd had gathered 
for 25 or 30 miles up and down the old 
trail. The first thing I saw when 
got near the station was a crowd 0 
men burying Gordon; they had brough 
his remains from down the creel! uf 
near to the station and had dug. 
grave on a little knoll and put him 

(Continued on page 762) 
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THE PUZZLE of the 
WHIPPOORWILL’S 1 OE-COMBS 


ascertained.” So said old 

Worthington Hooker, a Yale 
professor, writing in 1860, concerning 
the peculiar comb that is found on the 
middle toe of the European goatsucker 
or eve-jar, and on those of its relatives 
in North America. When I found that 
sentence in an old natural history text- 
book presented to me by a friend dur- 
ing boyhood, it was a challenge. Most 
of the writers that I encountered in 
the literature that dealt with nature, 
wrote as if knowledge in regard to the 
forms of which they wrote were ex- 
hausted in their short treatises. That, 
however, was merely how it seemed to 
a lad with a restricted purse, and with- 
out teachers, interested in nature 
study, to guide his steps, save now and 
then, when purely by chance, such an 
instructor might drop into the district 
school. 

Here was a challenge, The old 
writer’s confession of his and other 
naturalists’ ignorance called me on. 
There was more to nature than merely 
calling by names. I began wondering 
about the toe-comb. Audubon, Nuttall, 
Bendire and others I have found quite 
as ignorant as myself as to its use. 
Some older naturalists thought it 
forced the bird to perch lengthwise of 
the limb; others thought the goat- 
suckers perched thus because they were 
better concealed by hugging the limb 
lengthwise, rather than sitting con- 
spicuously across it. 

Dr. Alfred Newton of Cambridge, in 
his “Dictionary of Birds” speaks of 
the chuck-will’s-widow and the whip- 
poorwill as being almost identical in 
habits with their Old World relative 
the eve-jar, or as it has, more popu- 
larly and unjustly, been dubbed the 
goatsucker. Newton’s generalization 
is, of course, not to be too broadly 
understood, but indicates how the 
European form may help explain the 
American, and of all the better-known 
writers on these strange birds, I have 
found none so nearly explicit as quaint 
old Gilbert White, who, in his “Natural 
History of Selborne,” in Letter 


“— HE use of this has not been 


XXXVII, written to Thomas Pennant, 
1771, tells of an observation of which 
he is plainly proud and well he may 
be. He had been watching an eve-jar 
capture chafers from the trunk of a 
tree, and says, “I saw it distinctly, 
more than once, put out its short leg 
while on the wing, and, by a bend of 
the head, deliver somewhat into its 
mouth. If it takes any part of its 
prey with its foot, as I have now the 
greatest reason to suppose it does these 
chafers, I no longer wonder at the use 
of its middle toe which is curiously fur- 
nished with a serrated claw.” 


ae I believe, records for 
our whippoorwill a similar habit, 
of hovering before tree-trunks in order 
to pick insects from the bark. The 
longer and more brilliant twilights of 
England afford better opportunities 
for observation of the night birds. The 
whippoorwill, however, comes out so 
late, that so far as I have observed, 
that capital mimic and late singer, the 
mocking-bird is not familiar with its 
song. Thus the noting of such fine 
points as White records for the eve- 
jar, would be almost impossible on 
account of the obscurity. I have been 
able to call the whippoorwill near to 
me by whistling its notes, but more 
satisfaction is derived by going into 
the woods on a moonlit night, and 
quietly manouvering until the bird is 
silhouetted against the moon. Thus 
some of the actions of the mysterious 
caller may be noted. It perches length- 
wise of the limb, now and then inter- 
rupting its note to make flycatcher-like 
sallies after insects, and if I err not, 
oh returning to the perch it often 
scratches briskly at its moustache with 
one or the other of its feet. 

A number of years since, I mounted 
for a small college museum, the feet 
and skull of a whippoorwill, emphasiz- 
ing the mouth-bristles and the toe- 
combs. I made a sketch of them for 
my note-book, and was later struck to 
find that the number of bristles in the 
moustache corresponded exactly to the 
number of inter-tooth spaces in the 


By 
A. L. PICKENS 


comb. There were eight bristles to 
the side of the mouth, and nine teeth 
to each comb, providing one inter-tooth 
space for each bristle. Other observa- 
tions show a similar ratio for other 
birds of the genus. 

Many pictures in books of ornithol- 
ogy wrongly represent the moustaches 
of these birds, making them appear on 
a closed beak in a manner that re- 
sembles the compass-boxing moustache 
of the comedy villain. One .of our 
most famous older naturalists appears 
to have fallen into this error, nor are 
modern taxidermists always careful to 
properly arrange these bristles. If 
these hairs projected in every direc- 
tion, as they are sometimes illustrated 
in nature books, they would be liabili- 
ties to the bird, knocking the insects 
away from the open mouth, as it darted 
to seize prey. This moustache is 
found, especially, on the more noctur- 
nal members of the family, and when 
at rest the bristles project straight out 
to almost a common point. Let the 
wide mouth open, and these drop down 
along the sides of the gape as shown in 
the figure, thus acting as so many pris- 
on-bars, and preventing insects from 
dodging out at the sides as the engulf- 
ing mouth descends upon them. It is 
also possible that like the whiskers of 
the cat, these bristles are tactile, enabl- 
ing the bird to more quickly sense the 
best way.to turn the head in order to 
make sure of its prey. Owing to the 
weakness of the light, help of this kind 
would be valuable, and it is to be noted 
that the more formidable night-hawk 
lacks such formidable bristles. 


HOULD one of these bristles break 
and turn inward across the mouth, 
or should their curling length, gummed 
with insect juices, become entangled at 
the ends, these bristles, usually a help, 
would become a hindrance. What bet- 
ter than a comb on the middle toe to 
provide for such an emergency? 
While he. does not say..so, White’s 
observation on the eve-jar suggests the 
interesting. possibility that this comb 
(Continued on page 759) 
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A Hint to Those 


with Pipe-Smokers 
on Christmas Lists 


The following letter may prove to be 
a Christmas tip to those who have pipe- 
smokers on their Christmas lists: 


Carney’s Point, N. J. 


Larus & Bro. Co., January 7, 1927 


Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

My son noticed your advertisement 
in a magazine. He sent for the sample 
in my name, and when the sample of 
Edgeworth ‘arrived I thought perhaps 
some friend had sent you my name. 

he boy questioned me several times 
whether I liked the new pipe tobacco. 
When I told him I liked it better than 
any I had ever used, he surprised me 
by giving me a one-pound box for 
Christmas. 

I might say that I do not hear any 
complaint from my wife about any 
more vile pipes. 

Very truly yours, 
James L, Vaughan. 

The two favorite gift sizes of Edgeworth 
are the 16-ounce glass humidor jar and 
the 8-ounce tin. Both are provided at 
Christmas time with appropriate wrap- 
pings. Each size contains Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed, and each is packed in a 
good-looking 
decorated 
gift carton 
printed in 
colors. Prices 
—$1.65 for 
the 16-ounce 
jar. The 8- 
ounce tins 
are 75c each. 
Please ask 
your tobacco 
dealer for the 
Edgeworth 
Christmas 
packages. If 
he will not 
supply you, 
we gladly 
offer the fol- 
lowing serv- 

ice to you: 

Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, 
and 75c for each 8-ounce tin to be 
shipped; also a list of the names and 
addresses of those you wish to remember, 
with your personal greeting card for 
each friend. 

We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, 
all delivery charges prepaid. 

Personal: Perhaps you yourself are 
not acquainted with Edgeworth. If so, 
send your name and address to Larus & 
Brother Company, 7 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. We shall be glad to send 
you free samples of Edgeworth. Plug 
Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 

In addition to the various regular 
sizes, there is a special week-end-size 
can for 35c that is just the thing for 
outdoor men who love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 

On your radio—tunein on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 


—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length (254.1 
meters) 1180 kilocycles 


A December Morning 


(Continued from page 709) 


to make itself felt, and the waves are 
breaking over the head fender and 
some water coming into the box, in 
spite of the raised lead, and as Gal 
comes up we decided it is better to pick 
up before we swamp and get in a mess 
with the battery full of water. 
Leaving the box floating empty we 
begin picking up our 125 stool and 
working together soon have them safely 
stowed in the tender and then board 


SMOKER 


the battery boat, weigh anchor and 
come back, hoist up the machine and 
make things snug on deck, then go be- 
low where we cook and enjoy a hearty 
dinner. 

After that, the wind showing no 
signs of letting up, we clear away for 
home. 

A short day, but one of thrills a 
plenty and birds enough. Who could 
ask for a better one? 


The Tale of 
a Bear Dog 


By MeErRILt D. Rose 


doubtful heritage, belongs to our 
good friend, Bill Gibbs, of Long 
Creek, Oregon. According to Bill, 
Smoker was the result of three or four 
generations of careful breeding, which 
embraced all the good hounds in the 
surrounding country. His breed had 
reached the apex of its glory in Smoker. 
Bill- took our party to Boulder 
Creek, where it flows into the John 
Day River, on our annual two weeks’ 
deer hunting trip. Through Bill’s 


S MOKER, a hound dog of somewhat 


camp fire stories, Smoker. climbed to 
lofty heights in our esteem, particularly 


as a bear dog. We were admonished 
that if we were to put Smoker on an 
at least comparatively fresh bear trail, 
there would be no doubt of the bear, 
eventually, becoming ours. 

One day, George Stevens, one of our 
party from Arlington, Oregon, whom 
Bill had named “Death on the Trail,” 
and I decided we would hunt over some 
new country. We hiked up an old min- 
ing road about seven miles, and upon 
coming to a very likely looking canyon, 
“Death on the Trail” told me to detour 
to a point of advantage and he would 
try to drive a deer out. I hadn’t been 
at my station ten minutes when I heard 
the brush crack, and expecting “Death 
on the Trail” to step out of the brush, 
I was very much surprised to’ see the 
first big black bear I had ever seen in 
the woods, coming my way. Taking 
deliberate aim I knocked the big fellow 
down, but he jumped up and was 
quickly out of sight. 

“Death on the Trail” heard my shot 
and he soon scrambled excitedly up the 
hill out of the brush. 

‘Did you get that deer I put out,” he 
exclaimed breathlessly. s 

“No, but I crippled a bear,” I an- 
swered. 

“So that’s what I smelled when I 
came around under those hanging 
rocks,” he said as he pointed to a mass 
of towering boulders. “Gee, it smells 
like a garbage dump back there. Which 
way did he go? Did you hit him 
hard?” 

I showed him where the bear went 

| down, and we followed the blood trail 
| to where it crossed the road. Suddenly 


I remembered Smoker who was tied up 
at camp and leaving “Death on the 
Trail” to continue trailing, I started 
for the dog. 

My hopes were high as I swung 
down the road. I had been assured 
that Smoker was unsurpassed as a 
bear dog. His fame had traveled far 
and wide. His name was _ heralded 
among the best hunters in that part of 
the country. He had been known to 
take a two or three day old trail and 
put the bear up a tree in the course of 
an afternoon. All I had to do was to 
put him on the trail and he would do 
the rest, Bill told me this. 

Smoker hit the. trail about four 
o’clock that afternoon. At first I kept 
him on the leash, but as he didn’t seem 
very much interested, I turned him 
loose, and watched him disappear in 
the direction the bear went. I walked 
up the road looking for a place where 
I could command a good view of the 
country. After walking a short dis- 
tance I came to a bridge that crossed 
a small gully. The engineers who made 
the road had constructed this bridge 
simply by filling the gully with logs. 

Soon I heard Wooo0-00, Wooo-oo, 
Wooo-oo—Smoker giving tongue. It 
seemed to be coming nearer and nearer. 
He was bringing the bear right up the 
gully to the bridge. My spine began 
to get that creepy feeling that many 
other men have tried to describe. I 
stood ready, with gun cocked, wonder- 
ing if I could hold it steady enough to 
shoot straight. Here was a dream 
about to be realized, an ambition about 
to be fulfilled. I had killed many deer, 
but here was my first bear. Smoker’s 
tongue sounded closer and closer, the 
air seemed to vibrate with his deep 
bass voice. The dry brush was crack- 
ling and my heart was pounding. 


Suddenly out of the brush at the 
bottom of the gully shot a jack-rabbit, 
with Smoker right at his heels. The 
rabbit made one dive for a hole, be- 
tween the logs, at my feet. Smoker, 
not to be denied, dove after him. My 
hopes were gone—disgustedly I looked 
down. All I could see was—the tail of 
a bear dog. 
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A Letter 
F from the President of 
c IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


TRUE SPORTSMEN AND THEIR DUTY 


“Big-game hunters—an Equatorial gang of cut- 
ul throats, wasting wild life to make what they call 


the a bag.” 
ALFRED ALOYSIUS HORN 


“Trader” Horn 


NO one can rightfully claim to be a true sportsman 


led who is dominated by a spirit of selfish gratification, and 
. pursues his own pleasure with a disregard of the rights of 
" mankind. When game and fishes seemed to be inexhaust- 
to ible in our country so lavishly endowed by nature, such 
> a spirit seemed innocuous and was not reprehensible. 
ur What seemed indestructible has in many respects reached 
. the vanishing point. Now there is but a remnant left of 
im our rich heritage. What then but rarely attracted attention, 
c except from the few endowed with wise prevision of what 
e would come to pass, is now not merely a blunder but a 
s- crime to ourselves, to posterity, and to civilization. The 
. sportsmen of the country, who of all others best know the 
ge conditions and the pernicious forces at work, and appre- 
" ciate what, if not arrested, will surely come, are of all our 
It citizens those who should arouse not only themselves, but, 
“ by their insistent activity, the whole country to instant 
. cooperation to loyally support all wholesome laws for pro- 
I tection of our forests, our streams, our coasts and their 
; denizens, and where no such laws exist, then to bring 
: about their speedy enactment and rigid enforcement. 

Z 

s : . 

‘" President 


Izaak Walton League of America 


Published in the interest of Better Sportsmanship by 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


! Sporting Powder Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Piet % 
RMA 
A World-Wide — 


> Reputation 


What thousands of users 
know of Kermath per- 
formance and what they 
say in praise of that per- 
formance is the solid bed 
rock upon which the good 
name of Kermath is 
founded. It is an endur- 
ing and time-tried repu- 
tation that has been built 
around Kermath through 
its many years of manu- 
facture. 


Let us help you in 
the selection of the 
proper power plant 
for your craft. Our 
advice is free. Illus- 
trated catalog will 
be sent on request. 


3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


NEW YORK DISPLAY ROOMS 
50 W. 17th St., New York City 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 


BEAN’S ADJUSTABLE 


SKI HARNESS 


A high grade harness made of very best Indian 
tanned waterproof strap leather with adjustable 
Light weight, strong. 


toe irons and lever buckle. 
A practical harness for amateur and professional. 

Price $1.50 postpaid. Without long 
around heel, 50c. 
of leather. 


L. L. BEAN 

26 Main Street 

FREEPORT 
Maine 
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A New Brunswick Moose Hunt 


(Continued from page 718) 


I wouldn’t enjoy telling this if the 
joke were on me alone, but to lose old 
Henry is a good job and I want people 
to know he did get lost. 

On the way I slipped on a rock and 
went down in such a manner that I 
could save myself from a bad fall only 
by the full use of my old sprained left 
knee. Imagine the joy of finding the 
work and exercise had restored its 
strength so it functioned fully and with 
no pain whatever. We had four hours 
steady going on our way home. It was 
just coming dark when we began call- 
ing from the west side of the lake for 
a boat to come over for us. 

Henry and I had to hunt for bear 
and deer after that, but we never found 
anything with horns. 


Packing meat to camp is a hard job 
The usual sportsman cannot do muck 
of it he is willing. He must keep hi 
guide with him hunting and does no 
want to suspend hunting to put hi 
guide at packing meat. 

For these reasons a party should 
pay the expense and take in at leas 
one free man to pack in the kill. 

They should also go in provided with 
a goodly supply of heavy paraffined 
paper to wrap their meat and keep of 
the blood-fiy, for where he blows the 
meat is lost in a few days. 

The day after we came back, Bil 
Proudfoot bagged his moose, though 
nothing great. 

(To be concluded.) 


Fishing the Arctic Grayling 


(Continued from page 716) 


to float down the stream and out into 
| the lake over their heads. We had only 
|to cast into the river and let the flies 
float down over the edge and sink into 
the lake when Wham! We would be 
fast to a fish. Here is where Jim did 
business with the casting rod. When 
he tired of grayling fishing he would 
bait up with a wooden wobbler and let 
the line run down current out into the 
lake 75 feet or so. Thete a lake trout 
would grab it and then he would have a 
battle on his hands, for there are some 
mighty lake trout in these Yukon ponds 
and lakes. It is not unusual for the 


trout weighing forty pounds and more. 
I was a bit nervous all the time Jim 
was fishing out in the lake for fear he 
would connect with one of these mon- 
sters and unless properly played for a 
long time they would wreck the best 
light tackle made. But the largest 
trout he caught did not run over nine 
pounds and he handled that like a vet- 
eran. I let Jim play with the trout. 
I was content to catch that queen of 


fishes, the Arctic grayling. We ca 
eatch big trout in Ontario near home 
but the grayling can be caught only i 
the Arctic waters of the Northwest. 


WE. remained at this camp a week 
The first day was the only cold 
windy day we experienced at the 
Portage. The remainder of the time 
spent there was cool but sunshiny, and 
the grayling bit so well we were forced 
to confine our fishing to but ten or fif 
teen minutes a day as otherwise we 
would have had more than we could 
eat. As it was we supplied the rail 
road men of the White Pass road wit 
all they could eat. We can truthfull 
say that in all our fishing the lengt 
of the Yukon we never wasted a single 
one of these beautiful fish. I remem 
bered the history of the grayling 9 
the pines in my own Michigan and re 
solved that no act of myself or so 


“would result in waste of so wonderfu 


a gift from the Almighty. For there 
will never be another fish in Michigat 
like the grayling. 
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Late in August we turned our backs 
on that beautiful, barren country of 
the upper Yukon. Jim was a week late 
for school and I overstaid my leave of 
absence. We did not bring out Klon- 
dike gold as did the ninety-eighters of 
old, but we did bring out memories of 
sun-kissed, lichen-covered rocks, the 
white waters of mighty cataracts and 


Jimmie is proud of his catch. 


verdent Yukon valleys. We are going 
back sometime. This is no idle jest, for 
Jim and I usually do what we plan to 
do. We went 4,000 miles to fish the 
Arctic grayling and we will make that 
4,000 miles again some day. For over- 
looking the Portage and all down the 
Yukon are mighty mountains teeming 
with big horn, grizzly and goats. In 
the valleys, along the streams full of 
grayling and trout, are moose and 
black bear in abundance. As for cari- 
bou, we saw a herd of fully 50,000 near 
Dawson and they swam in the Yukon 
like so many cattle. This paradise is 
easily reached by parlor car and 
steamer. There is no hardship con- 
nected with it as there was in the early 
gold days. We went Canadian Na- 
tional out of Detroit to Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia. Then the Canadian 
National Steamship, Prince Rupert, to 
Skagway, Alaska. From Skagway to 
the first portage is less than half a 
day. Eight days from the time we left 
Detroit we were fishing grayling in the 
Yukon. Yes, some time we will return. 


Exhibition of Knap’s Paintings 
HE Fourth Annual Exhibition of 
water color paintings of wild fowl 

hunting scenes by J. D. Knap will be 
held at the Ackermann Galleries, 50 
East 57th Street, New York City. The 
Exhibition will begin December first. 

We expect that many FOREST AND 
STREAM readers will take advantage of 
the opportunity to view the works of 
this talented artist. 
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end for catalog of your favorite sport. Guns~4 


The BULL’S EYE 


for XMAS 


Made by _ shooters 
of national reputa- 
tion. Each pistol 
tested by an 
Olympic Team 
man. Guaranteed 
to group in % inch 
circle at 10 feet. 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break windows, 
Magazine holds 60, and 
loads automatically. Marks- 
men of the highest order use 
them for practice and plea- 


sure. Set includes bull’s-eye stamp, 


bird targets and extra ammunition. $ 3-00 prepai d 


Ask your dealer first 


BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. = rawiings. Wve. 


he! 
Sib wt oe Parnihing 


VON LENGERKE EDETMoLD. Inc. 
349 MADISON AVE. t, Dept... 


TARGET 
PISTOL 


‘NEXT to Burnt powder I 
love the smell of Hoppe’s 
No. 9.” For a score of years, 
by word of mouth that saying 
has been making friends. fa 
Hoppe’s all over thé world. 
Always clean your gun’s bore 
with No. 9 and you'll say ‘so 
too. Keeps it bright as new. 
At your Dealer’s. Write for 
FREE Guide for Gun Owners. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC, 
2311 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10c in Stamps 
for Sample 


Get ’em with an 


L. C. Smith Long Range Gun 


THT S the slogan of shooters of these 
long-distance wildfowl guns—and our 


slogan. 


And you can “get ’em’ *—whether your 
target is the slowest moving game bird 
or the lightning-winged canvasback. For 
Smith Long Range Gun _ puts 
its charge right where you aim, and kills 
consistently at 80 yards. 


the L. C. 


Specifications: 
barrels. as 


chamber. 


non-automatie ejector. Two triggers or 
Hunter One-Trigger. Selected walnut 
stock and forend. Hand-checkered pis- 
tol grip. 8 to 8% lbs. 

There’s plenty of shooting time left 
this year—get out and enjoy the sport. 

Write for our Booklet M41, which will aid 
you in your choice of a gun. Go to your 
dealer’s and handle the gun. Snap it to your 
shoulder. You'll be pleased at the way it 
handles, and then enthusiastic at the way it 
drops the highflyers, 


12-gauge, 30” and 32” 
Automatic or 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN® 


Fu &To 


Nn E& WwW YoR K 


McDONALD at LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 


an Francisco, Calif, 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 
ooag leesearyreneenieemansieeeitonraereerasien Scrapper yao in 
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Length over all 94%”. 
Length of blade 434”. 
Handle of vari-color- 
ed, leather, brass and 
bakelite. Heavy 
stitched cowhide 
sheath with slots for 
belt. 


Insist on a 


Wade & Butcher 


Besides “‘Teddy” the famous rust proof 
knife, your dealer will show you three 
other Wade & Butcher camping knives 
for every purpose and every purse. Each 
is a masterpiece of efficiency and beauty. 


Choose whichever suits you—but make 
sure it really is a Wade & Butcher— 
with the 200 year W & B assurance of 
the finest cutlery manufactured. 

Ifyour dealerdoesn’t handle Wade 

& Butcher knives let us know his 


mame and write for illustrated 
booklet showing all models. 


WADE& BUTCHER 
CORPORATION 
190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Toronto, Sheffield, Paris, Sydney 
Residents of Canada address 


WADE & BUTCHER, LTD. 
50 Pearl St., Toronto, Can. 


“BOWIE” 
5” blade $2.00 


“BOONE” 
454" blade 
$3.50 


“PIONEER” 
5" blade 
$3.25 
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The Bitter Enders 


(Continued from page 717) 


good fortune. Three inquisitive black 
ducks espied them from afar, and 
simply had to paddle in from the bar 
to see what ailed them. And just when 
we were showing them what was what, 
a pair of golden-eyes decoyed. 

And so, of course, the number of 
dead ducks was soon materially in- 
creased. Had they not suddenly met a 
cross current we might never have 
secured them; but luck favoring us, 
they floated into shallow water at last. 

As we were completely hidden in 
hollows of the shore, whistlers would 
keep hissing by to alight in one crik 
or the other, and within range of the 
barrier dune. All we had to do was to 
run a short way down the beach, crawl 
to the summit of the sandy divide, and 
when they jumped, nail them. And 
fascinating was the variety of shots 
which this simple scheme brought forth. 

Moreover, such ducks as ventured 
out to sea did not seem to find things 
there to their liking, but soon came 
flittering back, offering any number of 
shots, although always at long range. 
But the only fowl to decoy were shell- 
drake (mainly red-breasts) and old 
squaws, which we allowed to pass in 
safety. Now and then we shot a buffle- 
head over Pamet River. And when the 
tide receded enough, we secured some 
marvelous harlequin drakes in the 
troubled water at the mouth of the 
estuary. 


F course, we soon secured sufficient 

of wildfowl. But there was plenty 
of amusement to be had watching the 
great eider drakes, escorting flocks of 
their brown wives through the rollers 
in the harbor. It was curious to see 
how the very showiness of these drakes 
made the most perfect camouflage. At 
a little distance the snowy plumage of 
their backs blended with the snowy 
plumage of the waves, while their sable 
under parts blended with the dark hues 
of the rough water. We sighted up- 
wards of a hundred, all feeding on 
mussel beds near Pamet River outlet. 
And to reach their food, they dived as 
deep and as long as: the Jordly loon 
himself. 

Curious it was, too, 
to view squadrons of 
murres, like _ short- 
necked ducks, spin- 
ning athwart the 
coast. And the tiny 
dovekies (little auks) 
bobbing everywhere 
beyond the surf, 
amused us by flutter- 
ing along the surface, 
for all the world like 
“flapper-ducks,” and 
then plunging in a 
helpless, pathetic sort 
of way. Great rafts 
of white-winged 
scooters and old 
squaws spoke volumes 
about the stress of 


Eider drake and duck—protected by law 
in the United States. 


weather which had driven the sea-birds 
into the haven at the tip of the cape. 

At about ten o’clock a snow squall 
drove us to the car, and back towards 
Provincetown we spun. Passing “East 
Harbor,” a pond about two miles in 
length, which in Colonial days was an 
arm of the sea, we were thrilled to 
sight a string of geese, laboring against 
the wind over the dunes from Peaked 
Hill Bar, and obviously about to alight 
on the ice. Even at that distance we 
could see that they were tired and con- 
fused. Round and round they circled, 
while we leaped from the motor and 
dashed into the frozen reeds near a 
patch of open water. And thither, to 
our infinite joy, the voyager wildfowl 
at length settled, with many a heart- 
stirring honk. 

Eighteen settled on the farther side 
of the green water, and over a hundred 
yards away. But two ganders dropped 
down in the center of the pool, and on 
them we opened a fusillade that drove 
the distant birds aloft in a feathered 
whirlwind. They left behind, however, 
the two unwary ganders, one of which 


Near the tip of the Cape. 
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almost reached the water, and the other 


one of which met his fate in midair. 

How wonderfully thick was their 
plumage, and how deliciously fat they 
felt! The bigge- one was a load for 
any man who should sling him across 
his shoulders. 

With these superb geese. as a climax, 
we voted that our frozen fingers were 
not truly frozen, and that the ther- 
mometer could not be so far below as 
it registered. A fitting reward, at any 
rate, for three “bitter-enders,” and well 
worth a dash through a New England 
blizzard to the uttermost tip of Cape 
Cod. 


Kill Your Catch 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


SHOULD like to call the attention 

of anglers to a matter that probably 
most of them have given no considera- 
tion. I refer to the killing of fish 
after they have been caught. I think 
I am right in saying that most anglers 
pay no attention to a fish after they 
have landed it. They simply let it flop 
and gasp away its life in the bottom of 
the boat or in the creel or on a string 
or forked stick. Aside from merciful 
sentiments (and every man _ should 
cause as little suffering to animals as 
possible—“A righteous man regardeth 
the life of his beast,” the Scripture 
says), I question whether the flesh of 
any animal, whether it be beast, bird, 
or fish, that dies of itself is as good as 
the flesh of an animal that has been 
killed and bled. The Jews who follow 
the Mosaic dietary code are a healthy 
race of people, and one of the Mosaic 
injunctions they follow is contained in 
Deuteronomy 14:21: “Ye shall not eat 
of anything that dieth of itself.” The 
Scripture also speaks of pouring out 
the blood of a slain animal. All this 
seems very reasonable. It does not 
seem as though the flesh of an animal 
that died slowly of itself could be as 
wholesome as the flesh of an animal 
killed quickly, and then bled. No one 
would eat the flesh of a beef animal 
that had died of itself; then why should 
we eat fish that have died in this way? 

Some fishermen kill fish by striking 
them on the backbone back of the head. 
My own practice is to cut through the 
backbone so as not only to kill the fish, 
but to cause it to bleed. When I eat a 


fish killed thus, I feel that I am eating | && 


good, wholesome flesh. 

This practice of killing.and bleeding 
fish might be followed even by com- 
mercial fishermen, at least when the 
fish caught are of large size. Even in 
the case of small fish, some method 
might be devised of killing and bleed- 
ing them in large quantities. Possibly 
the freezing of catches as soon as 
seined might keep the fish in good con- 
dition. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES HOOPER. 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, Sept. 13, 1927. 
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On the Jump 


Cotton-tails running wild can’t get away from a good gun well 
oiled. Point it where you want the charge to go, pull the trigger 
and the game is yours. No jamming of ejector or reloading 
mechanism; no sluggish triggers and nothing in the barrel to 


deflect the charge. 


23-in-One 


PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


For 33 years 3-in-One Oil has been 
the hunters’ stand-by, just as it has 
been the stand-by of trap shooters, 
soldiers and marines, policemen and 
everybody else who uses firearms. 
Prominent gun manufacturers show their 
confidence in 3-in-One by packing a sample 
with every firearm. Army and Navy gun 
manuals recommend 3-in-One and it’s to 
be had at most Post Exchanges and Ships 
Stores. 


Use 3-in-One regularly and you will know 
why others are so “‘strong”’ forit. 

Sold by good stores everywhere—sporting 
goods, hardware, drug, grocery, auto 
accessory and general stores, in 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans and in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 14-pint 
bottles. 

Ask for 3-in-One by name and refuse to 
accept any substitute. 


FREE Generous sample, special 
Shooter’s Circularand Dic- 
tionary of Uses. A postal will bring all three. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York City, N. Y. 


A Third of a Century of Continuous Service 


A New Lefever Single for . 


The Older Lefever Double for 


3860 
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The U. S. Navy uses Lefevers. Whoever saw a broken Lefever? 
Ask for a circular. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Send for This Book 
ITS FREE sosecctiete' tor “suchors 


ist Send 10c for a trial pkg. of Walnut Blend 
You will like its taste and aroma 


JOHN MIDDLETON 
1215 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


BAY “POINT” 


“The Seal of Quality” 


ALL WOOL--ENGLISH-MADE, WARM, DURABLE 


The Product of 100 Years 


Wonderful colorings in scarlet, blue, striped k 
green bed, o 


. white, grey. For every atdoors, Leet. 
If your dealer does not carry them, write to 





HUDSON'S BAY CO., Inc. 165-D Broadway, New York 
FOR THE COLD NIGHT 


lt 


For Christmas Give 
NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


When 90% of 
the world’s best 
skiers use them, 
you can’t go wrong in 
making them your choice. 
— on the deerhead 
ra e-mar Send for free 
booklet, “How to Ski.” 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. Co. 
84 MERRIAM PARK ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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: MEMPHIS -:- ao {let in a little folding rear- Pe I knev 
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"SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 
assembied roe LE, Model the leaf plenty high and i é 0 let it 
Offered without bayonet. ce $19.50. Packing cutting it down and notch- : a ng for 
Py alg Ag Fa sings id are «6=s| ing after a few shots have - i" SS fe rast. 
fait thowing all American guns and pistols since shown about the right ele- ; es ts Sudde: 
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should not be used at all if Si he shel’ 
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Walter F. Tubbs, Pres., Dept. F, North Adams, Mass. yards it gets through one 
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rather the lack thereof, is # 

the best reason why it 
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tances greater than 50 

yards, and not then if there 
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atterns. Such guns, in a poorer form, 
alled the “Paradox,” have been made 
for more than a half century by Brit- 
ish makers. 

As these pleasing cannon cost just 
pout the price of one Dodge Sedan, 
fF, O. B. Detroit, by the time one is 
fr. 0. B. your door, a great many citi- 
hens will decide that they’d prefer the 
Dodge and stick to the old .30-.30 and 
he plain American 12 gauge. 











The Trout of the Au Sable 


(Continued from page 721) 







xasperating slowness the fly floated 
own, some freak of the current caus- 
ing it to come shoreward towards me, 
nstead of following the natural trend 
of the faster-moving water on the right. 
I knew that if I attempted to make 
nother cast before the fly had come 
jown to me, I would ruin my chances, 
0 let it come along, my nerves clamor- 
ng for an instant pick-up and a new 
rast. 
Suddenly, just as I was about to lift 
he cahill from the water I saw a rain- 
bw trout of goodly proportions appear 
mder it- I put in several very anxious 
moments as he backed down stream 
mnder the fly. Any moment I expected 
hat he would take it, but he did not 
nd finally he lay in the water not ten 
eet from me. I saw him drop to bot- 
om as he first saw me, then with a 
pwerful’ surge of his tail he shot 
cross stream and disappeared among 
he shelving rocks. I had lost my 
hance. 
Subsequent examination of the pool 
isclosed to me that I had not fished 
fom the most strategical point. In 
his instance, the vantage point was on 
he lower rim of the shelving rocks. 
Here I could have stood unseen as my 
floated downward. Here my fly 
ould have floated naturally and easily 
he whole length of the pool. My eyes 
ud been used only to look for a rising 
th. I had neglected to lay my plans 
wr the outwitting of the rising trout. 
is such things that bring failure 
ong the trout stream; a rising fish 
hases all our caution to the winds. 




































DO not think it necessary to have a 
large assortment of flies for either 
anch of the Au Sable. As a general 
ist, which would take care of the aver- 
ge conditions, I would recommend the 
lowing: 

Light Cahill—Best to have the body 
of the faintest lemon shade, tied of 
silk that will become transparent 
when oiled. 

Gordon Quill. 

Pink Lady. 

Wickham’s Fancy, Campbell’s Fancy 
—Especially good for rainbows. 

Cahill. 

Hendrickson—light and dark, 

Royal Coachman—a good fly to have 
on hand wherever trout are sought. 

Blue Dup, Blue Quill—During July 
and August there are generally 






















rn shoots good modified-cylinder shot- 
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CROWD TO KNOW THE BEST! 
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T is characteristic of 


cigarette question exactly as 


they settle their hard-fought games —on the sporting 


principle of “may the best win! 


ATIMA 
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A few cents more—for the best that money can buy! 








@ AZIP-ZIP SHOOTER| 
\ Lo Ap CAMPERS and TOURISTS 


/ Here is the very thing for you. 
” Lipiey Zip-Zip shooter is ideal where 
j firearms are prohibited, noiseless, 

powerful and effective. See your 
dealer or order direct from us. Zip-Zig 

Shooter 35c or 3 for $1.00 prepaid, 

send stamps, coin of 

money order. . 

Automatic Rubber Co. . 
Dept.B.B., Columbia, S.C, 


























Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use 
by Major Julian S. Hatcher, Ordnance Dept., U. S. A. 
Over 400 pages with 125 special illustrations 

Price 3.75, delivered 
Small Bore Rifle Shooting 
by Edward C. Crossman 
352 pages with 100 illustrations. Price, $3.50, delivered 


Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 
by Townsend Whelen 
352 pages with 75 special illustrations. 
Price $3.75, delivered 


Handloading Ammunition 


by J. R. Mattern 
380 pages with 117 illustrations. Price, $3.00, delivered 


(Coming) Modern Shotguns and Loads 
by Charles Askins 

These are original and outstanding books, the most com- 
plete and detailed volumes ever written on their subjects. 
Written by shooters and published by shooters for shoot- 
ers. For descriptive leaflets and information write the: 
SMALL ARMS TECHN! 

Ben SO cM ICAL pustenne COMPANY 
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G00DS Imported Big Game 
hunting or archery 
feet or 6 feet long, 35 pounds to 
0 Plush grips, 
high finish and large horn tips, only $6.50. 
Genuine Indian-made war bonnets, thirty 
feathers, bead fronts, plumed, streamers and 
side hangers, only $7.00. Hunting or archery 
arrows, 28 inches long, $7.00 per dozen. Indian hand- 
hammered silver bracelet with turquois mounting, $5.00. 
Indian blanket in high colors and weird designs, heavy 
materials, $6.00. (Buy direct from this ad or send 25c for arrow 
thousand Indian articles.) 


head, foreign coin a: ca ofa 
INDIANCRAFT F. M. CO.,466 Connecticut Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


BEAN’S COLD PROOF——————|— 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 
$1.25 


Postpaid 


INDIAN 
ws. 5% 


bows. 
60 pounds pull (your choice), 


A 





Bg away that flat-footed feeling. Gives 
the foot support and extra warmth when 
worn in hunting shoes or moccasins. Made 
of high-grade sheepskin and pigskin with 
adjustable steel arch. 

Write for CATALOG 

L. L. BEAN, 


Mfr., 23 MainSt., Freeport, Maine | 
751 





































Sportsmen Learn to 
Mount Birds 
and Animals 


zt own Taxjdermist. Learn this beautiful 

T by mail. Our school, with more than 20 years 
Sai and more than 100,000 enthusiastic grad- 
uates can, POSITIVELY teach; you Taxidermy quick- 
ly with complete success in your own home. 


If you are a hunter, trapper, angler, or nature or 
outdoor | a you MUST know Taxidermy, or lose 
H. e pleasure and ALL the profit, of oer 
hobby. NR real sportsmen NOW K ‘axi- 
dermy, and mount their magnificent ae valuable 
trophies. Our lessons also teach FIELD TAXI- 
DERMY—how to care for your fine specimens in 
the field@vhen you first take them. 


Wonderful—Fascinating 


You will be delighted with Taxidermy. You 
can learn easily and quickly. You will be amaz- 
ed at the NEW INTEREST IT ADDS TO 
YOUR HUNTING AND FISHING. All lead- 
ing sportsmen, all sportsmen’s magazines and 
authorities AGREE that to hunt and fish, with- 
out a knowledge of Taxidermy, is a shocking 
loss in both pleasure and profit. Get our NEW 
SPLENDID FREE BOOK TODAY AND IN- 
VESTIGATE TAXIDERMY NOW. 


Big Profits! 


Mount specimens for your friends and“ 
rge prices are paid for this 
work, ‘and you can QUICKLY develop 
a very profitable business, make re- 
markable profits and enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being a TAXIDERMY ARTIST, 
Go into Taxidermy as a business if 
you desire, and become financially in- 
dependent, as hundreds of our students 
do. Our FREE BOOK tells all about 
making money from Taxidermy. 


Our e: pert can POS- 
ITIVELY teach you 
successfully. You will 

charmed from the 
very first lesson. You 
learn to mount all 
kinds of Birds, Ani- 


pe make rugs and 

Wart-hog. Killed by Theo. robes. Think of what 
Roosevelt in Africa. Now in the this will mean to you, 

National museum, Auk ot the fascina- 

ion of mounting your 

oma & hies, of decorating your home with nature’: "e finest 

of making big money while enjoying the work 
eumbonty. You have perhaps dreamed of preservin 
your fine sroeies. just like you first saw them in the fiel 

and woods, ere is © wonderful opportunity. Men, 


boys and 2. eee all learn Taxiderm: 
easily underour easy, scientific methods hods. . Send for 


FREE Book! 


for this beautiful 82 page book, 
Sond ia you = bout learning Taxidermy, and — 
tains scores of ae pictures ool other matter of 
a ited? Do you want to know 
+ os want a side-line that will make 
PRO. send as FOR THIS FREE 
BOOK speak teas van ou No! athing. ¢ and places you U. 
NO OBLIGATIONS. This book will delight you. 


is Free Book Coupon- 


NorthwesternSchoolof Taxidermy 

2019 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 

WRthest obligation on my part send me 

of your FREE TAXIDERMY 

Poe ond full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 
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plenty of these in evidence along 
the stream. 

Whirling Dun. 

G. R. Hares Ear. 

Grasshopper—For late season fish- 

ing, where the stream flows 
through meadow land. 

Orange Fish Hawk. 

Black Gnat—either silk or quill body 

—size 15 or 18 if procurable. 

A plentiful supply of these patterns 
in sizes ranging from eights to fifteens 
with the exception of the black gnat 
will be of more use than a great vari- 
ety and only two or three of a pattern. 
The stock could be selected as follows, 
using one hundred as a basis. 

Eights, 10; Tens, 30; Twelves, 50; 
Fifteens, 10. 

The flies mentioned above are useful 
in all our eastern streams that contain 
brown and rainbow trout, also in many 
of them where the native predominates. 
Even in the midwest and western 
streams they may be used successfully. 
I have a friend in Wisconsin, a man 
who fishes at all times of the year, and 
whose travels bring him into all sec- 
tions of the country, who uses the 
cahill and Hendrickson wherever he 
goes. His favorite is the Hendrickson, 
and this past year he has taken trout 
with it when nothing else would do the 
work. 

My owr. preference is for the cahills 
and gordon quill. In any event, the 


small list I have compiled wil] 
care of a great variety of conditions 
and will serve as a good start for the 
man who does not know just what 4 
buy. 

Naturally there will come times whey 
only one special fly will take trout, buf 
this does not occur very often, ang 
when it does, one rarely has the neede; 
fly, no matter how much of a selectioy 
he has in his box. 

For myself, I must confess that ] 
carry an emergency box, containing 
three each of twenty-five different pat 
terns, besides the list I have given, Jy 
the year just past, I found it necessary 
to resort to this box three times. Only 
once did I have the needed fly. Thay 
was when there was a large hatch of 
grannons on the water and the trout 
were gorging on them. I suppose tha 
the results justify the carrying of this 
box, at least I have had just enough 
success with the flies to make me keep 
taking it. 

Far more important than a vast ar 
ray of flies, is a little common fish 
sense. Know ycur stream; study the 
currents, the shadows and the place: 
where the trout lie when feeding 
Never be in a hurry to cast over a ri 
ing trout. Be deliberate; never cas{ 
your fly unless there is thought and 
reason behind it. A little sane though 
and careful fishing will save the wrist 
the temper and the rod; besides, the 
creel will gain appreciably in weigh 


The Quail 


(Continued from page 727) 


crawl into the pen again with the re- 
sult that we had exciting times many 
evenings catching them up, as they are 
quick as lightning and even at three or 
four weeks can fly fairly well. 


O sooner had the young ones 

reached an age of five weeks than 
Mrs. Quail decided it was time for an- 
other family and proceeded to lay. By 
this time I had a new pen built entirely 
for the quail, and it was too bad I did 
not have a third pen, as the young ones 
disturbed the mother so much that she 
would not set. At the end of the sea- 
son she laid a total of 76 eggs, showing 
what could have been done if I had 
pens ready for her. I believe she would 
have reared three broods. This spring 
I will breed a good many quail and can 
see that the proper thing is to take the 
young ones from the hatching pen as 
soon as they do not need the mother’s 
eare (about four or five weeks) and 
let the male and female start on a new 
setting. The male is a great help in 
the care of the young and is a proud 
father. I have exchanged all my males 
with another breeder, so will have new 
blood for next year. All the females 
were retained, as I wish to work up a 
strain that will take after the mother’s 
laying ability. I have never seen the 
California valley quail in its native 
state, but several sportsmen who have 
hunted this bird in California tell me 


that they think these eastern-bred bird 
are considerably larger and the plum 
age is much brightex due to the colde 
climate. The advantage of this bir 
for introduction into eastern coverts i 
the readiness it shows to adapt itsel 
to a change of climatic conditions an¢ 
foods and its vigor. If it can stand th 
life in aviary quarters it certainly wi 
do well with a larger range. It al 
has just enough of the right tempers 
ment to breed under artificial condi 
tions and yet will never lose its quali 
ties as a game bird, for when let loos 
it soon enough gets real wild. 

There has been a great deal of di 
cussion in the last few years in refe 
ence to raising game. Numerous lav 
were made, mostly to hinder peopl 
from raising any. Many said it canno 
be done, others said a few that kno¥ 
the secrets can do it. It is true that t 
succeed in anything one must be great 
ly interested in the work and undoubt 
edly we all have a great deal to lear 
about raising birds, but it is being dom 
by many now. 

Everywhere we hear of how game i 
scarcer, shooting poorer and more law 
do not help. If sportsmen’s clubs wa 
good shooting they can have it, not onl 
with imported birds such as pheasant 
but with our own native birds, whic 
most sportsmen prefer. As far 3 
migratory game birds are concerne( 
good cover, food (keeping down ° 
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vermin) and protection at the proper 
times are necessary, but with our up- 
land game birds that remain through- 
out the year in certain localities—raise 
the birds if you want the shooting. 
Expense is no excuse as a great many 
pairs are not necessary to start with 
and the rate of reproduction is so high 
where natural enemies are kept down 
and a good food supply is available, 
that the birds, once started, can stand 
heavy shooting. Why not have some 
wild turkey, several varieties of quail 
and some prairie chicken shooting here 
on our eastern preserves. New laws 
will not produce the birds. Sportsmen 
spend more every year to travel long 
distances for good shooting. Would 
any man be disappointed to leave his 
desk on a Friday, arrive at his club or 
leased grounds on the same evening 
and return Monday morning with a 
mixed bag, perhaps of quail, maybe a 
turkey, some grouse and rabbits? This 
means a minimum of time and expense 
and a maximum result, with emphasis 
on time, as that is the element the 
average man must consider. Try it, 
such conditions existed not so many 
years ago, and by choosing the proper 
locality and raising your birds, you can 
have shooting experiences that will 
bring up many pleasant reminiscences. 
Let us save our American game birds 
by common sense methods and increase 
our sport in a practical way. 
















Granddads of the 
Rio Grande 


(Continued from page 729) 


prise that I could not talk connectedly 
and remember saying to Wes in a loud, 
high voice: “I’ve have hooked a vol- 


cano!” 


This master trout knew his business. 
He ran low, quite different from most 
rainbows. Down among the rocks he 
wanted to get my line, so that he could 
cut it off, clean as a whistle, and get 
jree. That was the danger; and I knew 
jt well. 

Wes was walking up and down the 
bank, more excited than I, giving me 
advice about how to land the fish, most 
of which I never even heard. 

“Bring him in to the side,” I heard 
him once. 

“Bring him in nothing,” I replied. 
“You just take hold of this rod and see 
what you can do with him.” 

And Wes actually thought I was se- 
rious and started down to do it! 

By this time my fish took it into his 
hard head to try long-distance sprint- 
ing, finding submarine tactics did not 
dislodge the steel thing from his jaw. 
He ran out, out, out.’ And I saw the 
line on my winch grow less and less. 
I thought sure it would run out. 

Then for the first time he broke 
water. What a fish! I am sure he 
was the largest trout I had ever seen, 
the largest I had ever caught, Hold 
on, I had not caught him yet! 

“You’ve got a salmon,” Wes ejacu- 
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Go Where the Dusle Are! 


CARRY YOUR BOAT WITH YOU 


Easy to Row, Easy to Carry, Easy to Rig 


102 Murray St. (C. 3) 


Chris ITHACA’ 


ISTMA 


An “Ithaca” 
for Christmas will bring 
happiness and health, because it will 


take one out into the woods and fields. ‘ Game G 
We will help you select the right gun, Catalog Free $37. 31:50 x0." 


Ithaca Gun Co. - Ithaca, N.Y. + Box 25 


Trap and 





FOR CHRISTMAS 


Let ’?em Know You Want a 


“Veylock 


AUTOMATIC SAFETY KNIFE 
For Hunting-—Camping—Fishing 












One operation with one hand, no fuss, press and 
slide the button, and the blade flashes open, 
locking in place with a decisive CLICK. 


Flylock Stays locked, and will not open in the pocket. 


Especially fine in cold weather, as even a gloved hand easily 
operates the safety button 


PATTERN NO. 11005—AS ILLUSTRATED 


334 in. Stainless Steel Blade $300 


5 ih. Stag Handle 
Money refunded if not satisfied on receipt 





SENT POSTPAID FOR >*>—> 


Send for free catalog, illustrating full line 
Priced’ from $1.50 up 


Flylock Knives Have Strong, Durable, Keen 
Cutting Edges, and Are Fully Guaranteed 


Dealers’ Inquiries Invited 


THE FLYLOCK KNIFE CoO., Inc. 
FD-108 Lafayette St. New York 


FOR 


AS 







































In Your Car or on Your Shoulder 
Weighs only 25 Ibs.; easily carried in bag. 
Cannot capsize or swamp; good in rough water; 
practically indestructible, 


Buy a 


“PNUMATICRAFT” 


Safe—Silent—Fast—Light 







Made of heavyweight, water-proof 
forest brown duck, flannel-lined 
full cape with tapes to tie in 
front. Very warm yet very light 
in weight. Sizes 6% to 7. 
Your money back if not entirely 
satisfied. 


Send for Harley’s Free 36-page 
catalog of sporting equipment. 









Dept. 3 


chanically; good as new; 
used by N.Y. Police. Only 
a few left! 

Police Positive — 4” bbl.—.32 
Se m Nickel — $14.75; Blued — 


Police Pocket Positive—3%” 
bbl., .32 Cal. Nickel—$14.75; 
Army Special—.38 Cal.; 5” bbl.; 





up and launch—a regular ‘‘he-man” boat for 
all purposes. You can hunt where other boats 
can’t go. Use it for a bed or bath tub. 
Soon Saves Its Cost 
No boat house expense, painting or caulking. 
Silent oar-locks and folding oars, 
Write for Illustrated Folder “C” 
Dealers Inquiries Also Invited 


PNEUMATIC BOAT CORP. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Blued $18.75. 
blued; with 
genuine Audley Pat. Holster; practically brand 
new; reg. list price $37 complete, Special $24. 
Deposit required on C. O. D’s——Eaxpress shipment only. 
Wrize for comp'ete Sporting Goods Catalog. 


HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO. , X-52 WarrenSt. ,N.Y.City 
SD 





HARLEY’S 
BLIZZARD 


HUNTING CAP 


‘HARLEY WICKHAM Co. 


ERIE, PA. 


bagel COLT Rovelvers 
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? A CHRISTMAS 
i SUGGESTION 





The Ideal Gift for a Growing 
Boy, Your Angling and 
Outdoor Friends 


; The 
j Autobiography 


Y of a 


t Fisherman 


Y ° by 
; FRANK PARKER DAY. 


( gna splendid volume 

will be appreciated 
t by all lovers of the out- 
of-doors whether they are 
y fishermen or not. It is not 
v a treatise or in any sense 
a scientific effort, but 
rather a lyric of the trout 
: set in a string of idyls full 
of charm. Their chron- 
f ology is significant. The 
$ author relates “when as a 
¥ toddling child he caught 
‘ his first trout that sparkled 
; —in the grasses.” The 
narrative takes us to larger 
streams until we reach the 
sounding rivers and the 


; silent lakes. As we go 
‘ along with the boy we see 
; him abandon -the earth- 


worm for the artificial fly 
and cast aside the rod cut 
in the thicket in favor of 
; split bamboo. We hear 
4 the rumble of big waters, 
t inhale the fragrance of 
i balsams, feel the sting of 
! late frost. 


—— i 


= 


4 Cloth bound — 200 pages 
iG $2.50 postpaid. 


~ A handsome Christmas card will 
i be sent with each book ordered. 


Book Department 
AND 
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lated, forgetting his geography and 
zoology in enthusiasm. 

“Yes,” I breathed. 

I wish I might describe every minute 
of that battle. This I am sure I could 
do if room permitted, because I am 
sure that I remember every turn of it, 
every second, it is that plain in my 
memory. 

No gamer old battler ever lived than 
that Rio Grande rainbow; and no more 
resourceful old campaigner ever fought 
for his life. He tried all the ruses 
known to trout, all that evolution 
taught him besides a few he had orig- 
inated or devised himself during the 
course of a long life. 

I fought him carefully, as I did not 
want to lose him. By keeping him 
into the current, swimming against it, 
so as to tire him, I began to feel his 


}|rushes become weaker and weaker. 


+ 
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“Hurrah!” I shouted to Wes. “I’ve 
got him now.” 

And Wes, the pessimist, said: “That’s 
just when they get away, when you’re 
sure they’re yours. Better watch out.” 

He may have been right about it. 
But finally I got this old fish closer 
and closer to the shore, gaining yards 
of line on him after every rush, beat- 
ing him, tiring him out. And then we 
saw him through the semi-clear stained- 
glass water of the Rio Grande. Per- 
haps the water is magnifying in that 
country. Anyway, I disbelieved what 
my eyes beheld. Wes’s eyes bulged. 
“Great Scott!” is all he could think of. 

The fish was not landed yet, and 
here we were without a net, and the 
bank was steep and the water too deep 
to think of going in after him. The 
poor old fellow was all in; he could 
barely move a fin and had turned over 
on his side, panting for breath and his 
life. I had certainly licked him. I 
hated to take him out and kill him, so 
valorous a foeman. 

But business is business, and I 
reached down, and with difficulty got 
two fingers under his gills, raised him 
from the water in triumph, first killing 
him by striking at the base of his brain 
with my knife. 

Then did not Wes and I have jubila- 
tion there on the banks of the Rio 
Grande! 

“The largest fish in New Mexico,” 
said Wes exuberantly. “He must weigh 
twenty pounds.” 

“All of that,” said I, “all of twenty 
pounds—if not more.” 

It is a good thing we did not have 
scales with us or tape line, for the dis- 
illusionment then would have dam- 
pened us. As it is, I can now write 
that the trout did not weigh twenty 
pounds but probably not over five, no 
less certainly. 

Now, a five-pound rainbow trout, 
mouth full of teeth, is no minnow, as 
you know who have been on the other 
end of a line from one. He is a real 
fighter. You will have your hands full 
for several minutes landing him. 


Of course, taking a fish like that 
from a stream forever after trans- 
forms it into a good fishing place. No 
one could have dragged Wes and me 





from that one spot on the Rio Grande, 
When { suggested that evening going 
on, in a jestful way surely, Wes 
spurned me. 

“You said you were going to catch 
granddads,” remarked Wes, that night, 
“but I didn’t believe you. You sure took 
the great granddad from that stream 
though, boy, when you took that fel- 
low. We'll never get another like him, 
that’s a cinch.” 


But next day we tried anyway, just 
for luck. All day long we tried and 
tried hard. We caught no fish—never 
even had a strike. The next. day it 
was the same story, hard work, no 
luck. We began to get discouraged, 
just a little; but we really had no right 
to, as we had just finished the big fish, 
had not begun to eat our side of bacon, 
had not needed to. 

On the third day Wes and I were 
fishing together, which we rarely did 
since he wanted to catch a fish for him- 
self that was bigger than mine. This 
time it was his turn. His line straight- 
ened swiftly, and his rod was almost 
snatched out of his hands. 

“T’ve got one bigger than yours!” he 
shouted, thus expressing what had been 
in his mind for these several days. 


Wes fought that old granddad longer 
than I thought even a great trout could 
last. They used nearly the whole of 
that section of the Rio Grande in hav- 
ing it out. It was as Wes said after- 
ward: “Those Rio Grande rainbows 
have a wider cruising range than any 
other fish I ever saw!” 


Then, just when Wes was about 
ready to crow about his fish, the fish 
asserted itself independently, valiantly, 
snapped the leader, got away. 

That was the worst insult the rain- 
bows of the Rio Grande could have 
heaped upon Wes. He was out for 
their blood now. 

“Next one I hook I’m going to yank 
right out onto the bank,” he declared. 

That afternoon he actually tried to 
do it; but the fish was so heavy that 
what should have taken it clear up onto 
the bank only set the hook deeper. And 
then the fight was on. 


This fish was a leaper. He was a 
surface-fighter. He tried no depth 
stunts, but kept near the surface all 
the time, breaking the peace of the 
afternoon by his loud splashes and his 
scintillating displays of himself above 
the surface, where he should not have 
been. 

It was a royal fight, and I saw the 
whole thing. I sat down, watched Wes 
work. Perhaps they fought for half 
an hour, perhaps longer, perhaps less, 
for all I know. It was a finish fight, 


_ five or six pounds of fish against eight 


ounces of bamboo rod; and the rod 
eventually won. 


Wes was uncontrolled then. “He’s 
two pounds heavier than yours,” he 
said to me. “Look at him. Yours was 
a minnow alongside of this one. Didn’t 
he fight, though? Did you see him 
leap? Did you see him try to shake 
that hook out? Oh, you old scoundrel, 
I’m just hoping you are the same one 
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+ snatched my leader away from me 
his morning.” 

We fished there a week and caught 
rout every day. All the trout were 
ust as these were, large ones. We had’ 
19 scales so that we do not know for 
are just what they weighed. But I 
m sure no one of them went under 
our pounds; and one we caught 
weighed all of eight. 

I never saw a place before where 
here were only big fish. Usually in 
aters noted for their large trout I 
ave been constantly annoyed by hav- 
g the smaller fry upon my line. 

But this was evidently an exclusive 
reserve. of the giants—a water where 
he smaller, weaker members of the so- 
iety dared not to enter. 

Two of the fish we brought home 
th us, and when we weighed them 
fter drying in grass for three days 
we found one to weigh five and one- 
half pounds, the other just a little un- 
der five. 

The last night we were there I was 
nthusiastically declaiming on our 
peat and good luck and used the 
yanddad metaphor again and said: 
Well, I told you we were going to get 
in with the grandparents this trip. 
And we surely did.” 

Wes was leaning back, the light from 
he fire painting his face red and the 
black shadows erasing it from time to 
ime, and he answered with: “Right, 
hut you’ve been disrespectful to them. 
What you should say is that we got 
into the old soldiers’ home. Eivery one 
if those old fellows was a_ battle- 
warred hero. And they all knew how 
tb) fight. Give ’em credit in that 
ulogy.”” 

To this I agreed; and it was about 
he first thing Wes and I have ever 
igreed upon right off without having 
» present evidence or having a con- 
woversy. 


The Wood Duck 


(Continued from page 731) 









































his return to the preserve, he found 
that each and every pole had disap- 
eared. An investigation showed that 
these had been cut off cleanly at the 
lw water mark, as with a sharp axe. 
Naturally, he charged this to human 
wencies, for at that period violent re- 
sntment was aroused among the rank 
and file of shooters by signs of this 
tharacter. A thorough ‘search, how- 
eer, finally revealed a massing of 
these posts far up one of the sloughs, 
whence they had been floated with the 
tide by industrious and _ sagacious 










beavers intent on constructing a dam. 
One of the signs, placed higher than 
the others, conspicuously showed the 
familiar warning, now all too prevalent 
m practically all American ducking 
grounds, “NO SHOOTING ALLOWED 
0N THIS PROPERTY.” 













SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER!! 


While our stock lasts, we offer the two 
books listed below, having a value of $1.75, 
at the SPECIAL PRICE of $1.00 Postpaid. 








These books contain photos, sketches, drawings and complete information 
on dwellings ranging from the modest three-room bungalow to the most 
pretentious cottage or home. Authentic building plans, costs, estimate 
charts and complete details by a foremost architect. 


Stillwell Plan Books for Successful Home Building 


REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES 
A book of 44 houses with 53 plans of six to ten rooms. One-half 
are either two stories or story-and-a-half..........+++Price $ .75 


REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES 


A book of 51 homes of various styles with 58 floor plans. About 30 
of these are two-story houses; the rest are one-story houses of six to 
CIGHE LOOMS 2c cccccccicces Dicandid ce diardictels eeueaes . Price $1.00 














These books may also be purchased separately at the prices specified. 







Book Department 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





221 WEST 57TH ST., 








A M A T E U R THE Gomownns 
debintie “Glenn G U N N) M I Tr H I N G 


F(SSENTIAL to the man desiring an individual weapon; valuable to every owner 
of a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. 

A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop 
and tool kit. 

Since its appearance as a serial in The American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing” has been materially enlarged and elaborated. There are additional chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive 
appendix has been added containing special information upon methods of dismount- 
ing and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunting and military arms, 
the removal of metal fouling, the making of sulphur casts and tables of barrel 
dimensions which will be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. 

The volume is substantially but attractively bound in buckram, is adapted to 
ready and convenient reference, and contains 175 pages of real dope from a man 
who knows his stuff. Price $2.00, Postpaid. 


221 WEST 57th STREET “J NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Wing Shooting and Angling 


By EucEeNne V. ConneTT, 3RD 
“Virginius” 

Here is a book by which the expert may profit as well 
as the beginner; a book that gives all the details of these 
' sports carefully explained in easy, practical language; 
the choice in handling of guas, shooting etiquette, dogs 
and their training, all kinds of game birds, their habits 
and habitat, duck shooting, trout fishing and the outfit 
necessary, the use of the wet and dry fly, bass, pike, 
pickerel, perch, and so forth. 

226 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 


Book Department 


PoREST f TREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Propagation 
of 


Wild Birds 


By 
HERBERT K. JOB 


A complete manual on game 
breeding, profusely illustrated 
with over 100 photographs of 
game birds. The author gives 
practical methods of Propagation 
of Quail, Grouse, Wild Turkeys, 
Pheasants, -Partridges, Pigeons, 
Doves, Ducks, Geese and Swans. 
It is a book which every game 
breeder and lover of birds should 
have. 


Handsomely bound in cloth 
6% by 8% inches 


Price $3 postpaid 


On every order received before 
December Ist, 1927, we will 
ship a handsome “Flylock” Au- 
tomatic Knife. Stainless steel 
4” blade, stag handle, the ideal 
safety knife for outdoor use. 
Stays locked open or closed. 
One-hand operation. Safe, 
practical and automatic, Regu- 
lar price $3.00, but sent free 
to purchasers of the above 
book. 


Book Department 


Forest-ya’’Streany 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Releasing small trout—Atwood Lake. 
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Along the Trail with Jinny 


(Continued from page 735) 


on their haunches. All save Jinny, who 
daintily and ‘serenely picked her lei- 
surely way, making all turns with a full 
sweep of time and tail. As usual, I 
was playing rear guard for the cara- 
van, so had the advantage as spectator. 
After crossing a narrow little sheep 
bridge, I noticed one of the herders 
“fall in” behind me. I gave the inci- 
dent no thought, just supposed that, 
like me, he longed for silence and medi- 
tation, but as we emerged from the 
wooded river bottom, the first thing to 
meet my eyes was another dugway. 
Then I understood. The ranger had 
dismounted and started up, leading his 
horse, behind him came a herder, then 
the seven pack animals, my husband 
and I and the newly appointed rear 
guard. The dugway was long and 
straight, with an easy grade along the 
face of a shale hill—it was almost filled 
with loose shale, barely wide enough 
for a horse’s hoof—and still sliding, 
the soft thud, of so many hoofs had 
started it moving again. My saddle 
mare, nervous, high strung and unac- 
customed to mountain trails, crouched 
in her tracks and trembled. If ever I 
sat. a horse squarely without sound or 
sign, I did then. There was no turning 
back, no detour signs, just a silent call 
for courage and my Betty had it. She 
crept a few feet farther. Again the 
earth slipped by beneath us while we 
hung, breathless, to that narrow ledge 
high up on the mountain side, then, 
with her head swinging low, nostrils 
distended, leaning far in, she eagerly 
finished the ascent and I “hove” a sigh 
that could have been heard “ ’round the 
world.” It was the sight below that 
made me shudder, three hundred feet 
deep or more,, with projecting rocks 
and ledges heaped high with the over- 
flowing shale: I looked back almost ex- 


A Winter Helmet 
NOVEL duck hunting head-dress 
in the form of a helmet made from 
dark green waterprocf slicker cloth is 
being worn this fall by many bird- 
shooting enthusiasts. It is full cordu- 


pecting to see the rear guard dangling 
from some point below. However, he 
was close behind me, casually chewing 
a match. The trail had become quite 
steep and rocky now, but our blessed 
herders clattered on, anxious to be fish- 
ing. The stream was quite a river, it 
granite walls forty or fifty feet high. 
About two o’clock we halted where At- 
wood Creek, the outlet of Lake Atwood, 
somes in. Half a mile up its little 
gorge you can see the gleam of the 
falls leaping down through the pines 
sixty-five feet, pounded to a froth on 
the rocks .below; it makes a headlong 
way to the Uintah. Here’s where the 
big ones go to spawn, in the small deep 
pools of this crashing water below the 
falls. After “lunch” the men all “went 
a-fishing,” returning in about an hour 
with a mess of trout all dressed. We 
journeyed on about eight miles, camped 
for the night, feasted on fish and then 
retired under a rainy sky. The next 
morning the men all fished again for a 
while. The herders returned early, 
packed and hurried down to their 
herds. We left after lunch and were 
soon down among the cedars and ho 
sand. I know it wouldn’t be long until 
we would be along wire fences and 
hard roads, straight and monotonous. 
So I closed my eyes and gathered all 
the pictures and impressions of Para- 
dise and tucked them away in Mem- 
ory’s book. 

That was two years ago. Fishermen 
are now pulling out those same trout, 


weighing two pounds and over, never 


thinking of Jinny and how she strug- 


gled to get them there, or of the herd- 


ers and the weary, homesick ranger* 


who are fathers of all these hills, theg 


great pines, the meadows with thei 
thousands of sheep, those crystal lakes 
and all their tiny people! 


roy-lined, may be worn with any style 
cap and carried in the pocket when not 
needed. Additional information from 
- the Service Department, FOREST AND 
STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 
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Git Out of Them Air Cherries 


By CuHar.es C. Van Loan 


in those sweet cherries again, 
that about settles that crop, I 
guess, and with a good prospect this 
year of getting enough to make up for 
of years. If the scalawags would only 
eat their fill in a decent way, and not 
like rats, spoil more than they devour. 
Just see the effrontery of that sacri- 
legious seamp yonder in the top of that 
old evergreen, what impudence, did you 
eer see such? But just listen to his 
sng, what melody. (Now there I am 
forgiving him again. What good are 
resolutions anyway?) Say, is he try- 
ing to pay us back for his repeated 
rascalities or in advance for further 
wtrages he may at this moment be 
proposing to himself, what does he 
sng? Does he sing I wonder, 
“Gather the (cherries) while ye may 
Old time is still a flying, 
And these same (cherries ripe) to- 
day, 
Tomorrow may be dying.” 
However it is, if he is a sort of rob- 
ber (as some indications betray) he’s 
4 merry one, one of your daylight 
kind, not a sneak. He would not be 
guilty of committing an offense behind 
me’s back on any account (that’s well 
mown) and, too, he is as courageous 
ts he is enterprising, for with distinct 


O* woman! there the robins are 


N response to the demand for a stock 
sporter rifle, incorporating the re- 
inements of a hand-made arm, Beld- 
ing and Mull present the B. and M. 
porter—a rifle which approximates a 
ligh-grade custom-built sporter. 

The weapon consists of the Reming- 
mn Express Model barrel and action 
mounted upon a special stock designed 
y Col. Townsend Whelen. Various 
ther refinements are incorporated 


Archery Sets 


(.OMPLETE archery sets, consisting 
of bow, arrows, quiver, arm-guard 


mend finger-tips have been assembled 


y several manufacturers of archery 
uckle for the holiday trade. These 
itfits retail for from twelve to twen- 
y-five dollars. There are also smaller 
utfits for the Boy Scout. The Shoot- 
ig Editor of FOREST AND STREAM will 
¢ glad to correspond with interested 
arties upon this subject. 


The Opto Kit 


OUR~ genuine Wollensak products 
encased in a good looking box are 

w being marketed and known as the 

PTO KIT. 

The Kit consists of the Pockescope 
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and even noisy utterances he lets you 
know he is about to pay your cherries 
a little sociable call (and probably adds 
to himself he admires your skill as an 
orchardist) and once arrived, in an un- 
mistakable fashion, he lets you know 
he is there. Could we understand his 
language, I dare say he is saying (be- 
tween bites) how wonderfully sweet 
and delicious cherries have become, how 
vastly improved upon the kind grand- 
mother used to eat. 

It’s an easy matter to take a bias 
opinion, especially as a_ result. of 
hasty thinking. Those who have fruit 
which robins make a habit of visiting 
are loud in denouncing the bird. This 
is unfair, or should be qualified, cer- 
tainly so from the standpoint of a 
naturalist. For if a robin had the 
human attributes of speech and reason, 
and would carry his case before a 
court of law, he would win, win easily, 
through the agency of a plain and con- 
clusive argument. For instead of his 
being a culprit it could be proven man 
was the offender, for if priority in dis- 
covery and possession amounts to a 
certificate of ownership, why the robin 
is the rightful owner of the cherries, 
as he or relatives of his were in pos- 
session of the fruit ages before Homo 
the Great ever trod upon this planet. 


A New Sporter Rifle 


which will undoubtedly appeal to 
sportsmen who appreciate something 
different from the standard factory 
models. 

The B. and M. Sporter comes 
equipped with either hunting scope— 
retailing at $116.00, or with sleeve-bolt 
sight—retailing for $72.00. Additional 
information may be procured from the 
Shooting Editor, FoREST AND STREAM, 
221 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Sr., .a six-power pocket telescope; a 
50X Microscope; a magnifier; and a 
Pocket Compass. 

The total value of the instruments in 
the Kit when itemized amounts to $7.50, 
but the retail price of the OPTO KIT 
complete is only $6.00. Additional 
information from the Service Depart- 
ment, FOREST AND STREAM, 221 West 
57th Street, N. Y. C. 


SHOOTING EDITOR: 

Do you consider that target practice with the 
Bull’s Eye Pistol has any practical value for 
actual pistol training? JOHN MELIus. 

Ans.—I most certainly do. Up to ten or 
twelve feet this little pistol is exceedingly ac- 
curate. It is used for instruction purposes in 
the New York Police School and is highly 
recommended by the Commanding Officer. Com- 
pany “H” of the 160th Infantry also use it for 
instruction practice. This team has won the 


indoor championship of the United States for | 


two successive years. SHOOTING EDITOR. 
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Cabins 


AND 


Cottages 


How to Build 


and 


Furnish Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 
(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book 
on the subject ever writ- 
ten. Full explanations 
how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and 
numerous illustrations. 
Everything from a shack 
to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is 
included. Pictures and 
plans of fireplaces; how 
to build chimneys; rustic 
stairways, etc. 


134 pp. (43 full-page 
illustrations and 57 fig- 


ures). Bound in cloth. 
9x 6”, 


Price $2 postpaid. 


Book Department 


ANDO 
Forest Sia STREAM 
221 West 57th Se. New York, N. Y¥. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1st, 1927. 

State of New York 

County of New York } ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
T. H. Mearns, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
221 W. 57th St., N. Y. City. 

Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. City. 

Managing Editor, Donald Stillman, 221 W. 
Sith St., N. Y. City. 

Business Manager, T. H. Mearns, 221 W. 57th 
St., N. Y. City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation 
give its name and the, names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
ofthe total amount of stock.) Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., 221 W. 57th St., New York, 
N. Y.3 William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York, N. Y.; George Bird Grinnell, 238 E. 15th 
St., New York, N. 3.4 Bika Parker, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation; the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities thamas so stated by him. 


T. H. MEARNS; Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th 
day of September, 1927. 
[Seal] WALTER L. BISHOP. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 


Lake and Stream Game Fishing 
By DIXIE CARROLL 


Experiente is the real teacher and to the 
Novice generally a costly one. Every day on 


stream or lake, in waters or in boat, is a lesson, 
and though one accumulates the experience of 
many years, his education is not complete. Each 
cast may present a new problem. Each strike a 
situation for which there is no ‘‘rule’’ or prece- 
dent. 
value to the tyro as well as the veteran. 


The experience of the author will be of 
The 
habits and peculiarities of the popular fresh 
water game fish, the various styles of tackle 
necessary and the methods successfully employed 
in using it, are covered clearly and comprehen- 
sively. To all devotees of the gentle art of 
fishing we commend this volume. Cloth bound, 
gilt top and lettered, price $3.00 postpaid to 
any address in the U. S. A. and Canada, 


Book Department 


Forest-¥4 


221 West 57th St. 





New York, N. Y.. 





The Art and Science of 
Fresh Water Angling 


(Continued from page 786) 


and crawfish), to await the second run 


of the fish before ‘striking, does not 
apply to similar angling for. trout, 
which if you are to succeed in hooking 
them must be given less time. Neither 
bass nor trout nibble at a bait; they 
go for it very definitely; but while the 
bass grabs the minnow, for example, 
makes a preliminary run with it, 
pauses to swallow the bait, and then is 
off again on his way, the trouts exhibit 
no such methodical deliberation. Use 
small grasshoppers and insert the 
hook under the collar-joint just back 


|of the head, and thrust it through the 
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length of the body to the tail, or else 
crosswise through the shoulders; crick- 
ets similarly. Or these fragile insects 
may be tied to the hook with fine 
thread, and we think that Mr. Froggie, 
if used at all, is also thus best fastened 
to the hook; and when he is used as a 
casting bait he should first be killed. 
Frogs are a late-season bait. They 
should not too long be kept continuous- 
ly submerged, but every fifteen or 
twenty minutes should be taken from 
the water and allowed a breathing 
spell, else they will drown. A small 
salt-bag is a handy thing in which to 
carry a few frogs—having no secure 
footing they can’t jump out. 

An easy way to catch grasshoppers 
is to scare them into the water and 
then pick them from the surface; or 
go into a corn field, scaring them from 
the grass onto the corn and reach 
around and grab them off the farther 
side of the corn-blades to where they 
retreat to hide from you; their shadows 
will show through the leaves on your 
side, revealing their location. 

Grasshoppers—the yellow-bellied field 
fellows about one and one-quarter inches 
long—being a good all-round bait, for 
trout, bass and such smaller “pan-fish” 
as “sunnies” and rock bass, during late 
July, all of August and even well into 
mild October, Mr. George Gilbert’s in- 
genious method of catching them whole- 
sale, as revealed in FOREST AND 
STREAM, is worthy of extended publici- 
ty. (Special attention of Dr. van 
Dyke.) Two bait hunters, armed with 
a well-dampened piece of cheese-cloth a 
yard wide and three yards long, seek a 
level space where the grass is not too 
high. Such a favorable spot is often 
located, in midsummer, alongside a 
road or in a field clearing, that is 
swarming with grasshoppers. Each 
person holds the net at one end, so that 
it is spread out evenly and sets verti- 
cally between them. Make the “drive” 
against the wind if a palpable breeze, 
at a good jog for about fifty paces, 
with the lower edge of net just clearing 
the top of the grass. The hoppers, 
alarmed, rise from the grass and will 
lodge against the net and cling there 
because of the dampness. Then, at a 
signal, come together quickly, before 
the “belly” has had a chance to get out 
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of the net, and wad the net into a loose 
ball. Sit down, unroll the net a littig 
at a time and pick out your captives 
Under favorable conditions, as on ; 
hot August day and in a meadow Te 
cently cut over, you may net thre¢ 
hundred in a single haul. 

Store them in a tin box that is water 
tight at bottom and sides, but is pro. 
vided with a number of fine air-holes 
near the corners, and with a two-inc 
slot at one end of the top, about three 
eights of an inch wide and closing wit 
a sliding door. Keep the box out o 
the hot sun. For wading, carry , 
supply in one of the boxes, having g 
slide in the cover, in which severa| 
brands of “cube-cut” or “grain-cut 
tobaccos are packed. 

Crickets are found under stones 
especially flat ones, after mid-Augus 
when the nights begin to get cool, and 
particularly on hills having a Westerr 
exposure, and they may be fed oy 
pieces of peeled apple or on sliced 
tomato while in captivity. Make 
cricket cage out of a cigar box by cut 
ting a window in the cover and screen 
ing it with wire mosquito-net. A litt] 
screw-eye turned across a slot in th 
edge makes a handy lock. At one end 
of the box cut a hole about an inch iy 
diameter and close this door with 
cork secured by a string. 

A Dip into Piscatorial Entomology. 
A concise summary here of the meta 
morphoses of insect life will be helpfu 
In its first state an insect is called 
larva. Grubs, caterpillars and mag 
gots, or gentles, are the more wormlike 
larval (creeping) forms of insects 0 
different orders; thus the larvae o 
certain land flies are called maggots, 0 
beetles are termed grubs, and those o 
butterflies are caterpillars. The hel 
gramite, or dobson, so highly valued b 
the bass fisherman, is the larva of 
large winged-insect called Corydal 
cornutus. Helgramites are found unde 
the stones in stony, pebbly, shallov 
parts of streams. Roll the stone ove 
and catch the dobson in a net held jus 
below, as he floats downstream. 





















































R. GILBERT, the grasshoppe 
strategist mentioned above (an 
we suspicion that he also is the fictio 
writer, of Binghamton, N. Y.—whe 
he is not writing about fishing, undey 
stand), who has discussed extensively 
practically and most interestingly t 
various fresh-water natural fish-baits 
tells in an outdoor magazine that he 
in receipt of a letter from a clo 
nature observer, Mr. J. A. Stellman, 0 
Rochester, N. Y., in which that gentle 
man amplifies parts of some informa 
tion in one of Mr. Gilbert’s articles 
relating to the helgramite. Says M 
Stellman: 
“The larvae, after maturing unde 
water, make a temporary home unde 
stones, old boards, in decayed logs, et¢ 
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where they remain about ten days ina_ in the flying stage and is gray in color 


dormant condition, being then very and much stronger, but not so power- 


tender and undergoing pees ot ful as in the black stage. a t t. 3 

When the dobson’s hard collar cracks “The air-sacs you mention disappear Wh l d 
down the back, permitting him to cast entirely when the larva leaves the 1 e al e 

off his black skin, this leaves him a water for his land-bed, and he is at that 








































































ellowish-white color and so very ten- ag : sibs D 
a that the ants frequently find him _— in anything but a strong ee eer 
to a loos¢ an easy prey. At that time his wings As boys we called them ‘gallinip- 
t a littl are encased and doubled up under a_ P€Fs. _We always fished with them by 
captive fine skin, and he has not the strength when in the second molt and found be 
as on g to bite. The second molt takes place them then far superior to the black William Monypeny Newsom 
adow re in about eight days, when he emerges stage.” eerste 
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Split Here bristles, pressing down on them with 
For oint perhaps one bristle to each inter-tooth 
space, or approximately that, thus aid- 
ing in preventing insects pushing out 
under, or between the prison-bars as 
they drop at the sides of the mouth. 
The turning of the head to one side 
might indicate that a beetle was trying 
to force its way through the bristles 
on that side, and the quick bringing 
forward of the foot, possibly to catch 
and hold these bristles down would 
make a much more effective net. 

That such a formidable moustache is 
not found in the more diurnal night- ga 
hawk does not militate against this Can you answer these gee 


idea. Evolving into a more diurnal tions about the Whitetailed 


bird, it could have almost entirely lost or Common Virginia Deer? 
the bristles without necessitating as 


The weight most favored is the rela- rapid a degeneracy of the comb for 1. How can you tell the track of a buck from 


° . Ps 7 ‘ s s ; that of a doe, not considering the shape 
tively light keel or non-kink sinker. which some use may still remain, as in Pies 


With it, one may easily change from a__ the serrated toes of certain cormorants, . When you are in plain sight of a deer how 
single to a tandem spinner, or from herons, umbrettes, ibises, crab-plovers, can you remain invisible to him? 

p . : d oth ] ll th bei bird . Do you really know the exact location of a 
nickel to brass or copper, as the sinker @N@ other plovers, all these being birds deer's heart and what shots will drop 
is provided with a clasp that may be of swimming, wading, and running him instantly in his tracks? 


° $ : - How can you tell, when you shoot at a 
opened to permit a change of lures. habits, and these less delicate combs deer, whether or not you have hit him? 


The spinner caster may fish from fre supposed to be used in cleaning the - How long should you wait before following 
the bank, but he goes prepared to wade. Plumage. Let it be noted that these a deer wounded in the lungs? If struck 


. . b f d ther 1 l d in the liver? 
He is equipped for the purpose, but Combs are found on rather long-legge . How long is the rutting season and when 
this does not necessarily mean hip birds and must have come by a differ- does it begin? 
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arvae 0 : . Dawn, and dusk are the best times of day 
ggots, 0 boots. Our streams are warm and the ent evolutionary process, for none of for lunting. Where do the deer op ie 
we: his f ith them that I know of are so delicate, or the middle of the day? 
those 0 angler often dresses his feet wi 
The hel woolen hose, brought up over his of the same form as are those of the . ao —— — — 
e he ‘ - How high can he jump 
ralued b trousers and pinned to them to prevent goat-suckers. . What are the favorite foods of the deer 
ove of their sagging with the weight of water. Bo sg oe - eng as 
¢ . a. ae oa . is e wors reac. of etiquette whe 
rorydala On his feet are old shoes or, preferably, you are with a crowd, driving deer? 
nd unde the athletic shoes of rubber and canvas . Has a deer a gall bladder? 
hall that come well up around the ankles. - How do deer recognize each other? 
shallo 7s latter will unk get ail tam ve i se: ~ ane of the fore feet or 
one ove’ d f ind feet the larger? 
held jus peated wettjngs. Hip boots, however, ; i -” one oe, scent zou? Hex you? 
< - How long has the deer inhabite merica 
mn. are best for all-around wear; for they Who first described him, and what nar2 
protect the angler from exposure going was the deer given? 
sshoppe home from the stream and they permit 7 Tine, ote yee sate 0. doing teen 


wading in the deeper water from which 





ve (an - Does a deer chew his cud like the domesti¢ 
1 fictio the deepest can be reached. : 7 ae Lo 
’.—whe Another appurtenance has come into . What ee weer aa wali u 
‘ ° c 2 pon 

» unde use—a gas mask bag. It swings easily carrying the sound of your footsteps to 
sesivel from the shoulder; it is waterproof, on ae sth tit Mlaeinatee a ; 
ngly t and it holds spinners, flies, sinkers, a "there in the United States today? rere 
ish-bait: small bottle of mosquito dope and even - How many fawns are born to each doe? 
rat he i a sandwich. It may hold, also, the b 
a clo catch, though many still drag their pe PRICE $3.00 POSTPAID 
Imax, 0 fish along with a stringer. Most likely 
t gentld the gas mask bag is the forerunner of _ To solve this problem of long-stand- it Miaketnie 
‘nforma the creel, and we may expect that the ing is.a challenge to all lovers of the 
articles spinner fisherman, who angles up, out-of-doors and its mysteries, and as ym 
ays M down and across the currents, will add conclusive evidence must of necessity Fore STRE ‘AM 

one more item of the trout angler’s be made on a living bird. an even 221 West 57th St. | New York, N.Y: 
g unde equipment and carry his catch in a_ greater test of sportsman-like qualities ew York, N. Ye 


fe undd willow basket. and scientific genius is required. 
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Practical GAME BREEDING 


“WX JHAT can be done with a 
marsh?” 

This is a question of much 
interest to many a farmer who owns 
his farm; to many a man or woman 
who has a few acres of land, part of 
which is a marsh. Suppose a farmer 
has a good size farm on which he has 
a marsh. Also that he has a fair or 
good size family. Shall he drain the 
marsh and turn it into celery land? 
One thing to be considered before doing 
that is that not all black soil is suited 
to celery growth. Another fact is that 
many marshes, when drained, will bear 
a fine large crop for a year or so and 
then the soil peters out altogether. Of 
course, some marsh soil is more sus- 
taining. Instead of having a sandy 
base it has a rich clay or marl base. 
Such a soil would last a long time and 
give excellent returns. But could the 
returns be equalled or bettered if the 
marsh were left as it is and the 
farmer became partly a “wet” farmer? 
Naturally, the farmer who has a marsh 
with a sandy base will be disappointed 
if he drains it. Very badly disappoint- 
ed at that. 

Instead of draining the marsh, what 
can be done with it to make it income- 
producing? Several things. 

One of these is beautiful flowers. 
The lotus, both the Egyptian pink and 
the American or native cream varieties. 
A dozen or more varieties of hardy 
water lilies. The gorgeous cardinal 
flower. A score of varieties of the 
‘showy hibiscus or marsh mallows. 
Three varieties of lady slippers, which, 
with the cardinal flower, are rapidly 
being exterminated. The most beauti- 
ful of all irises, the Japanese, loves 
water. The five varieties of eulalia, 
an ornamental grass, will grow better 
by the marsh than upland. Similarly 
with pampas grass, the two varieties 
of arondo donax. These are but a 
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handful of the host of water or aquatic 
plants whose blossoms could be pro- 
duced for income. Such shrubs as the 
white pepper bush, the spice bush, the 
black alder which is known in town at 
the florist’s as “northern holly.” All 
of these, cultivated in or by the marsh, 
will pay anyone a very good income 
indeed. 

Wild rice must have special mention 
in marshland. Not only is it an excel- 
lent food for wild waterfowl, com- 
manding a good price for sowing in 
lakes and ponds in club and private 
preserves, but it is a splendid food for 
humans, and quite a number of people 
are interested in it from this stand- 
point. 

There are many fishes that like tne 
marshland. Bluegills, sunfish, crap- 
pies, bullheads, as well as the big 
channel catfish. 

Bullfrogs, too! Who would not have 
their musical voices resounding from 
the marsh? To say nothing of their 
big hind legs for the table! 

If you want animated color, there 
are wood ducks, mandarin ducks, sev- 
eral varieties of teal, that all thrive 
in the marsh. In fact, better than 


elsewhere. The various tree ducks 
would do well in more southern 
marshes. The large black swans breed 


readily in marshes and are perfectly 
at home among the reeds. 

One man I know well. bred 300 Can- 
ada geese in his marsh. Another bred 
thousands of mallards in his marsh 
just last summer. A gentleman in 
Missouri, as a hobby, dammed his little 
stream and made a marsh and a bit of 
a lake. He placed a sieve at the lower 
end which prevented carp, gar, dogfish, 
snapping turtles from coming up. He 
bred a great number of fish, as well as 
a lot of fancy waterfowl, from the tiny 
teal to the large black swans. This 
little lake and marsh is near Joplin, 


Missouri, and is well worth a visit by 
anyone interested in such work. 

Then you must remember that all 
upland game birds love to be near the 
water. Wild turkeys, grouse, par- 
tridges, pheasants, do very much better 
close to a marsh than they will on dry 
uplands where there is.no water. 

A marsh well supplied with fish will 
be almost free from mosquitos, but as 
an antidote to the mosquito pest, I find 
bats are best. They keep mosquit 
ranks thinned down to a reasonable 
extent. Which reminds me that, as a 
rule, summer resorters will all jump on 
an unfortunate bat that accidentally 
enters their dance hall and pound the 
poor creature to death. I could not 
help laughing at a very tall, dignified 
gentleman hammering with a broom at 
a lone bat that flew into such a dance 
hall. Finally he smashed his glasses 
and the bat got away. Second to, if 
not equal with the purple martin in 
value to the farmer and all of us is the 
lowly, ugly looking bat. In many 
places, in fact, in most places there 
are no bats. Special bat houses and 
properly erected purple martin houses 
should be on every farm, at every 
country home. We have special laws 
for obnoxious weeds, which require us 
to keep down Canada thistles, Russian 
thistles, sow thistles, and other spread- 
ing weeds. Why not a law requiring 
every rural resident to keep down in- 
sects by erecting proper purple martin 
houses, bat houses, and maintaining a 
certain amount of cover for game 
birds? 


URNING all game cover, burning 

the marsh rushes and reeds every 
winter should be stopped. Weed seeds 
can be eaten by bobwhite, by pheasants, 
partridges, grouse, wild pigeons and 
doves. The burning of dense tangles 
not only impoverishes the soil, but de- 
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¢troys all game cover. Any farmer 
might collect a few handfuls of corn 
porers and try out any game bird and 
see how greedily it will eat them. Then 
he will appreciate what help a few 
hobwhite, red legged partridge, Hun- 
arian partridge, or ringneck pheasant 
will be in his stubble fields if they are 
allowed and encouraged to roam 
sround. Even such a small thing as a 
sac of grasshopper eggs will be hunted 
und eaten by such a large bird as a 
ringneck pheasant cock. He will find 
hese on the south side of a stalk of 
uifalfa, close to the ground, enclosed 
in a small case. 

But marshes are much better appre- 
jated today than formerly. There are 
mumbers of men with good business 
mecumen buying marshes to breed the 
arge dark Northern muskrat in suffi- 
ient numbers to pay. A lot of people 
re interested in knowing how much a 
nile of three foot, 16 gauge, one-inch- 
mesh fencing would cost, when it is 
opped with a galvanized sheet a foot 
ide. Such a fence, buried one foot in 
e ground, with two feet above and 
hen the sheeting above that, with 
proper posts, would cost about $1,750. 
hat is, set up, and all. Such a fence, 
e¢ in the hard ground around a marsh, 
ill most effectively keep muskrats in 
nd mink out. Of course, a good mink 
apper might ignore a fence and avoid 
e expense of one, and feed his rats 
ell so as to keep them satisfied at 
ome. In a natural state, muskrats 
rill go 50 to the acre, that is, on nat- 
ral foods; but you can build a root 
ellar in a bank close to the marsh, 
ith an underground entry, and store 
arrots, rutabagas, etc., for the musk- 
ats to come and help themselves. 
lther food, such as corn, oats, barley, 
ay and willow twigs could be given. 
0 double their number to the acre is 
nerely a matter of feeding them well. 

Wild rice is another of the foods that 
nuskrats like exceedingly well. Also 
tus and waterlily roots. Wild rice 
fives that most desirable gloss to the 
fir and many rat marsh owners im- 
wrt a quantity of cheap brown or red 
ice from the South for feeding about 
February. This fine gloss means the 
est fur that is used for the best Hud- 
hon seal. 

Where the Rocky Mountain goat has 
lisappeared entirely, the Himalayan 
har could readily be put down for 
placement as a unique and very inter- 
sting game animal. The ibex also 
wuld be introduced into the Rockies 
md neither of these would interfere 
ith our native sheep and goats. 


UST as I am writing this article I 
received a most interesting letter 
tom a corresponding friend, one whose 
mevious letter I quoted in these col- 
mns some months ago: 

“....I1 enjoyed what you wrote 
bout the zoos of the present day. In 
ly opinion the present-day zoo is an 
istitution devoted to the destruction of 
le last of our world’s wild fauna, as 
meatures invariably die from malnu- 
ition or are fed to death on denatured 
od. As you say, one to care for wild 
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Let us tan your hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned 
with hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into 
buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or 
other hides tanned with fur on, finished soft and 
odorless, made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves for men and women. 
Taxidermy and Head Mounting 
All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
PELTS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, 
etc., made into garments of latest style. 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for Summer 
Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE CATALOG 


AND STYLE BOOK, gives prices and full information, 
Write today. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the es 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ihe 


576 Lyell Avenue 


New Books 


a iat AARON S 
How to Make Money with Pheasants 


Make real money breeding Pheasants 
or Furs in spare time. Back yard is 
space enough. These books tell how. Written 
by successful breeder of wild life. Pheasants 
in tremendous demand at high prices. Fur_ prices 
soaring owing to destruction of millions of fur-bearers 
by Mississippi flood. Possum Hollow stock is approved 
by State Game Commissioners and others who know. 
Write for book you want. It’s free! 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM g,",,F:,2;.417,,. 
World’s Greatest Wild Bird and Animal Farm _ 


Attragt WALD DUCKS and FISH 


Natural aquatic Sa plants will bring thousands of 
Wild Ducks to your favorite waters. Plant now. WILD 
RICE, WILD CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS guaran- 
teed to produce results. Prices reduced, extra discount 
on early orders. Write for expert planting advice and 

literature. , 
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RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE ‘sia MONEY We. Supp aly Stock 
end pay Z ou SoRowing Drices for all you raise: 

w Zealands $8 each 

Beiglan Hare tack Flossie Giants $5 each. 
82-page illustrated book, catalog and contract, 
also ing magazine, tells how to 
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Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 

Get the truth about the Silver Fox 

business. Helpful Hints for those 

who are in the business and those 


planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
338 W. 34th St., New York 
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AT KANSAS CITY 
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a MONEY NOW 


All Furs in tremendous de- 
mand—Prices High! Ship 
one fur or a thousand and 
the cash goes right back to 
you by return mail. Ship 
early and often for bigmoney! 
Nocommissions deducted 
at Biggs. Shipments Held 
Separate on Request. 


FUR PRICE LISTS 


CATALOG of 
Trappers’ Supplies F REE 
tenn Shipping Tags, Game 
rs’ Tips, How 
to “Gtade our Own Ship- 
ments, etc., all Free! Write 
«oo postcard or clip this ad and write 
name and address on margin. 


ee 1036 Biggs Bldg, KANSASCITY, MO. 


by millions athigher 

prices than 

chickens, Write 

at once for two. 

it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask 
for Books 3 and 4, You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock 


os Breed squabs and 
free book stell- 
Squab Company, 502 H Street, Melrose High-. 


TWO eh make money, Sold 
Ce J 
ing how to do: 
lands, Massachusetts. Established 27 years. 


CUSTOM TANNER 


We take care of any 

skin that you want 

tanned, any kind. We 

manufacture them in- 

to ladies’ scarfs, chok- 

etc. Mount deer heads. Tan 
bockskin. Make up animal skins in 
sues. Make ladies’ coats and men’s 
oa’ 


We tan one skin or a thousand 


W.W. WEAVER, Tanner and Dresser, Reading, Mich. 
NS 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Latest Free Folder explains stocking, in- 
cludes letters from customers, Game Of- 
ficials, prominent sportsmen and clubs, 
Delivery February, March and April. 
Live en er re guaranteed. 
ORDER N 


a. E. BOGLE 
510 East Elmira, San Antonio, Texas 
Largest Producer America’s BEST Game Bird 


ROPHIES and furs are valuable to 

you. You want a reliable firm to tam 
and make them up. For twenty-two years 
we have served the American public as 
custom tanners, furriers and taxidermists, 
Money Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Free Mtustrated catalog 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. 
prices and prompt delivery from our large stocks 
at Worcester, Mass., Chicago and Minneapolis, 
Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials, 


Crown Iron Works Co. ‘775,027 SNE 


Wholesale 
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creatures must be an Al dietician, an 
all round well informed cultured and 
intelligent man. Such men who know 
animals and birds in every phase are 
born, not made, and they are few. 

“Hundreds of American deer, for 
instance, are purchased every year for 
zoos. Their digestive apparatus is 
adapted to eating rank astringent and 
not highly nourishing foliage in the 
forest. These fine animals are put in 
pens and gorged on alfalfa, grain, 
white bread, until their bellies rot out 
in a couple of years and they die of 
gross eating. And it is blamed on the 
climate! - 

“T really have come to the conclusion 
that the present-day zoo should be out- 
lawed as incompetent, obsolete and un- 
American, unless it can be run system- 
atically, which I think is hopeless. I 
would rather see one pair of breeding 
swans alone in an unspoiled lake con- 
taining aquatic plants and an abun- 
dance of vegetation, than I would a 
mile of jails containings dozens of 
aenemic, undernourished monkeys, 
rickety tigers and leopards, and mangy 
wolves. 





Learn Fur Farming— 


BR of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming Indus- 
y A tries— 1927-1928 edition 


176 pages — beautifully printed and 

illustrated. Tells all about fur farm- 

ing, how to build pens, how to feed, 

how to skin. Just being completed— 
write today and be sure of your copy. 
Send 25c to cover shipping 

American National Fox Breeders Association 


Official registration organization of the 
fox industry. 


424 McKnight Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 














EDEN BROOK TROUT | POND 


St. Joseph ge N. Y. y- 
~ O eee 
sities ” Sullivan County, N. Y. 





HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 







eats, ania, birds ona - 
ee Se he ae “I am now back in the tropics, but 


into rugs and ladies’ furs. 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 
$89 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DECOY CALLERS (Pure Bred) 


Gray English Callers.........++. $6.00 per pair. 
Black English Callers...... -$8.00 per pair. 
Black Mallard, Wild Stock. -$7.00 per pair. 
Gray Mallard, Handreared...... $5.00 per pair. 
Canada Geese, Handreared..... $15.00 per pair. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 





still in the U. S. A., in the most beauti- 
ful country on earth. I know this to 
be a fact because I have travelled ex- 
tensively. My partner is a landscape 
designer and I am a tropical horti- 
culturist, planter and tree surgeon. We 
lay out and plant large estates. My 
work takes me up in the rain forests of 
tree ferns, in the mountains, .in every 
beautiful valley, and to different 
islands, each one a gem in an indigo 
sea fringed with coral reefs and miles 
of coconut groves. Every tree, shrub, 
flower, weed, grass is different from 
those of the temperate zone. Our 
climate is from 60 to 85° the year 
round. 

“This work has given me the oppor- 
tunity, of which I availed myself, to 
bring to the attention of land owners 
here the unique and ideal possibilities 
for propagating African’ and South 
Asiatic fauna, but most of them, so 
far, are interested solely in sugar cane. 























aan i i am Your RAW FURS tanned and RAW FURS tanned and 
made into beautiful coats and 
scarfs, chokers, muffs, rugs, etc. 
Big Savings, Catalog FREE. 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
629 hone i St. Sw ait? Chicago, 1. 0, In. 


Tsavea ALASKAN BLUES BLUES 
AND SILVERS; 
six bank references; Seattle Cham- 


; many satisfied customers. klet free. 


reeder- a ‘wanted. Shipments from Seattle Ranch. 
CLEARY BROS. FoxFarms, EmpireBldg. , Seattle, Wn. 


LIVE DECOYS 


Wallace Evans’ famous little English gray Call 
Ducks are bred under natural conditions and noted 
for their continual calling. 
of wild duck. The best for over thirty years. 
$6.00 per pair, extra hens $4.00 each. Order early 
and avoid disappointment. Also several varieties of 
pheasants, such as Golden, Silvers, Lady Amhersts, etc. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
ST. CHARLES, ILD, 











boots and all wrapped in a blanket. 
They made a rude box for father and 
Woods and buried them in the same 
grave on the hill south of the station 
by the grave of Billy Hughes. Their 
bones lay there for twenty years, then 
I moved them to Fairbury cemetery 
about ten miles west of Rock Creek. 
“After the killing, my uncle, J. L., 
organized a crowd over in Johnson 
County and came over and arrested 
Hickok, Wellman and Brink and took 
them before a Justice of the Peace at 
Beatrice and they had a preliminary 
hearing before old Pap Toole, an aged 
Justice, and they were acquitted. The 
country was not organized at that time 
and the trial was merely a sham trial. 
“My uncle bundled us up and moved 





ANIMAL GUIDE 


North American Wild Animals 
By CHAS. K. REED 


With Sixty Species of Animals in 
Natural Colors from Original Paintings 
by Harry F. Harvey. These colored 
illustrations are all of North American 
wild animals and show the animals’ ap- 
pearance in their native environments. 
The text gives an idea of their more 
prominent characteristics and general 
habits. 

Sent anywhere in the U. S. or Can- 


ada. 
Postpaid, $1.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


090006606004004060000000000 





























The “McCandless” Gang 


(Continued from page 742) 
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But I have found one gentleman inter. 
ested in this work and I have created 
an equatorial garden for him under 
two huge banyan trees with which he 
is greatly pleased. I suggested we 
have an aviary of tropical birds jn 
connection with this garden. He likeq 
the idea, told me to go ahead and it 
will be very pleasant to work it out, 
We have no frost, of course, and I want 
to propagate these fine species. I know 
how and I know foods. We have fresh, 
life giving fruits here the year round 
and I shall have trees and shrubs in 
my aviary. 

“T want, eventually to liberate some 
birds as we have miles of forests and 
room for tens of thousands of tree nest. 
ing, non-migratory birds, a super- 
abundance of insect life for food for 
insectivorous birds or soft billed birds, 
We already have the Indo-Chinese lace. 
neck dove and the Ceylon mynah star- 
ling which were introduced, as well as 
the Chinese lark or thrush, probably 
the most wonderful singer on earth. 
This bird was introduced by accident, 
that is, it was not planned. At the 
time of the Bubonic plague here, thirt 
years ago, the Chinese section wa 
burned. The birds, in cages, were 
liberated, by the Chinese, rather tha 
have them perish. Four years ago 
some tiny Zebra doves were liberated 
about two dozen little fellows, and nov 
there are great numbers of them. 

“We have no hawks, but the native 
birds are all gone, so far as I know 
thanks to the white man’s cats, rats 
and so on. They had no natural powe 
of resistance. There are about twenty 
five pairs of the Hawaiian goose 
Nene, left in the wild state, on one of 
the ranches, but no effort is being made 
to save them. The mongoose will get 
their eggs and then these birds will be 
gone forever unless we send to Hol 
land, or unless some one will get bus 
and save these rare birds from fina 
extermination. 

Sincerely, 
D—— M.—— J-—” 

This letter should be of much inter 
est to all conservationists. 




















































everything movable over to Johnso 
County where he disposed of the stock 
and other property. Mother lived theré 
until the spring of 1862, then moved 
back to the ranch on the Little Blu 
River. We surely went through somé 
trying times; we had to run from th 
Indians several times; we went through 
all kinds of hardships, but Mother kep 
her five children together. My uncl 
moved to Colorado in 1863 and becam 
wealthy and was representative and 
Senator. He laid out the town 0 
Florence. 


“T lost track of Jim Hickok after thi 
episode and did not hear of him unti 
1870; he was in Junction City, Kansas 
that summer; next he was in Abiline 
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then Dodge City, then Denver, Chey- 
enne and Deadwood. 

“If Jim ever killed one man that had 
an equal chance, I would like to have 
the evidence. My father was no killer, 
horsethief or desperado; we can trace 
our family back to 1770 and there have 
never been any of them found hanging 
to a limb so far.” 


INCE Monroe McCanles wrote his 
statement of facts regarding the 
death of his father, the details have 
been confirmed by many old settlers. 
Old papers containing the names of 
principals and witnesses at the hearing 
have been brought to light corroborat- 
ing his statement in every way. 
The truth of the ugly massacre is of 


sufficient interest and historic impor- 
tance to be recorded amongst the stir- 
ring events of those strenuous times, 
but the sensation writers should confine 
themselves to facts when men and 
things of the Country’s history are in- 
volved. The McCanleses were at a 
disadvantage—Southerners on a North- 
ern frontier in war time—yet they 
never complained or sought for public 
aid or sympathy; the widowed family 
suffered untold hardships through the 
rugged times that followed and they 
lived to become prominent and success- 
ful citizens; therefore it is but common 
justice to them and to their descendants 
that this “affair” so long associated 
with their good name be properly re- 
corded for history’s sake. 





Who Was the Goose? 


By J. J. BAKER 


N all our little hunting trips, Comp- 
ton always assumed the position of 
General Manager. If we were tak- 

ing our position in the line of a duck 
flight, I was told just where I should 
stand, crouch, sit or lie as the condi- 
tions demanded. It may have been 
pure imagination on my part, but I 
still have a hunch that he never sacri- 
ficed his personal interests. If we 
were hiding in a pit waiting for geese 
and a flock came any where within 
sight, he would constantly call to me, 
“Keep down! Keep down!” At the 
same time he would repeatedly put up 
his own head to make a survey of the 
situation. I never was able to make 
out why my head was so much more 
terrifying to a flock of Canada geese 
than his. 

Once I got even. We drove to Hay 
Lake, a shallow body of water, about 
twenty-five miles southwest of Leth- 
bridge in Alberta. As we came to our 
halting place, instead of waiting for 
instructions, I said, in a matter of fact 
way, “I am going to the south end of 
the lake.” After having bossed me 
for more than a year, I suppose he 
wondered what bumptious bug had 
bitten me. 

The evening flight was good and 
soon the birds began coming in from 
the South. I had the unusual luck, 
after a very brief wait, of taking, with 
one shot, three mallards that were 
coming neck and neck. Within half an 
hour a few geese began coming in, also 
from the South, and again luck was 
with me. Two flying together came 
within range, and with a single shot 
one dropped and the other sailed down 
against the hill far to the South. Not- 
ing my good fortune and knowing how 
much I hated to leave a wounded bird, 
Compton came down the shore and 
asked me if I had secured the second 
goose. I had to tell him, that as it was 
already dusk and the bird had made 
such a long flight in coming down, it 
seemed useless to go and search for it. 
He insisted that we go at once. . The 
goose seemed to come down pretty well 
in line with a wire fence that ran 
south from the lake. It was agreed in 
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climbing the ridge that he should go/ 


on the left side of the fence and I on 
the right. 
a quarter of a mile when I ran against 
a big Canada goose. The bird began 
to run and flap its wings. I drew to 
shoot when Compton shouted “Don’t 
shoot! Don’t shoot! Run and catch 
him!” The reply was laconic. “Catch 
him yourself!” Then began one of the 
most interesting races that-it has ever 
been my privilege to witness. The 
faster Compton ran, the faster ran the 
goose. They were both game. The 
path was through low scrub and far 
from smooth. It was getting pretty 
dusky and when Compton tumbled into 
a pocket and was for several moments 
lost to view, the old goose folded its 
wings and gave two squawks of satis- 
faction. But it was not allowed to 
rejoice very long over its temporary 
victory: its pursuer was soon up and 
after it. There was a rather steep 
descent in the course for a quarter of 
a mile to the lake. The goose, evidently 
sensing the direction in which safety 
lay, turned sharply to the right and 
made for the water. It had been on 
the ground long enough, doubtless, to 
recover largely from whatever shock I 
had given it. 
goose spurted too, and making full use 


of its wings, on the down grade, soon | Golden, Amherst, 


We had not gone more than | 


Compton spurted. The} C. C. O. J. 
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GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
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CLASSIFIED 








FOR SALE—MILK GOATS, CHINCHILLA 
Rabbits. DDEDRICKS, Kinderhook, New York, 


GUARANTEED, GENUINE LITTLE ENG. 
lish Call Ducks. Japanese Silkie Bantams, Ardley 
Russell, Tekemah, Nebraska. 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBIiS, 
Pigeons, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you are 
situated and I’ll show you how to make big 
profits. 707 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—MINK, SQUIRRELS, 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums, B, Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


FOR SALE—HAND-RAISED CALIBORNIA 
Valley Quail. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Calif. 


MINK—BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley minks. Orders taken any time, Cold 
Spring Fur Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES, WILD, 
fresh-caught birds, $7 pair f.o.b. New York; 
10% insurance for arrival alive extra if desired. 

















Bankers Draft with Order, booked now. 33 
years exporter. Order as early as possible from 
Edward Rindt, Bruck on Leitha (Austria.) 


WILD GEESE—WILD DUCKS DECOYS 


—Breeders, Beautiful Folder Free, Wild Game 
Farm, Mohler, Ore. 
BRONZE, WHITE, BOJRBON REDS, 


Narragansett Turkeys, White Pekin and Muscovy 
Ducks, Toulouse Geese, Pearl and White Guineas, 
Young and old stock. Special fall prices. Write 
your wants. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Highland Farm, Sellersville, Pa. 


WANTED—SQUIRRELS, FUR BEARING 
animals, game birds. . W. Gray, Box, 296 
Williamantic, Conn, 


FALLOW DEER — SALE—WHITE 
ws and brown. C. E. THOMAS, Pratt- 
ville, Ala. 


LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK OR BROWN, 
and a new trap for catching them alive. W. A, 
Gibbs & Son, Dept. D-35, Chester, Pa. 





FOR SALE—FUR BEARING ANIMALS, 
game birds, squirrels. R. W. Gray, Box 296, 
Willimantic, Conn. 





LEGHORN PULLETS READY TO LAY, 
$1.50. Ella Whitwood, Hudson, Illinois. 


MINK, COYOTE, CROSS AND RED FOX, 
Quality stock at reasonable prices. Earle Nelson, 
Englevale, North Dakota. 


FLYING SQUIRRELS—Handsome pets as 
Christmas suggestion. Safe delivery guaranteed, 
express paid, booklet, $5.00 pair. Wildwoods Fur 
Farm, Woodville, Texas. 





FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS, RABBITS 
and other game from their dens; white or brown 
males, * females, $6.00; pair, $11.00; will ship 
Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 


PHEASANTS FOR SALE—RINGNECKS, 
Reeves, Silvers. Karl J. Birn- 


found itself afloat on its way to the| brauer, Oak Lane, Phila, Pa 


lake. Compton couldn’t fly. It came 
over him, as with a dog after his first 
fight with a porcupine, that he was 
badly beaten. But he still had one 
chance to win. Greatly excited and 
with big sweat beads coursing down 
his face he stopped, raised his gun to 
fire, and—it jammed. He was trea- 
surer of the First Baptist Church. I 
don’t know what he said. He had a 
slight handicap, it is true, but by all 
the rules of the Derby, the goose won 
out. As he came slowly back to the 
fence and announced that he had lost 
his new one-dollar-and-a-half goose 
call, I felt sorry for him. As it is 
against my religious principles, to add 
to any person’s discomfort, I simply 
remarked in a casual way, “Why didn’t 
you run and catch him?” 


lt will identify you. 


DECOYS 


GRAY CALL DUCKS, SMALL FINE CALL- 
ers, Females $3.50. Large flock Silkies. Blue 
Bird Farm, Collins, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—CANADIAN GOOSE DECOYS, 
old and young birds, good callers. Robert F, 
Schindler, Monponsett, Massachusetts. 


LIVE DECOY, CANADA —- HAND 
reared. Also Black Brant and Snow Geese. 
Orders promptly filled. Prices on request. R, L. 
Drinkwater, Manteo, N. C. 








DUCK FOODS 





MINNESOTA GIANT WILD RICE SEED— 
Write for special price for immediate delivery. 


MacGregor-Dennerly Company, Aitkin, Minnesota, 


DUCK! FISH! MUSRAT! FOODS FOR 
planting. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 322 H 
Blk., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 








ThoroBread 


Build strong muscles and big bones. 
Contain choice cereals including 
whole wheat flour, pure beef, but- 
termilk, cod liver oil, garlic and salt 
in balanced proportion. 

Send35cfor2lb.trialcarton. Postage 
15c extra outside 50 mile zone. 
Address: The ThoroBread Co., Dept. 
P., Cincinnati, Ohio. In kibbled or 


Dog Biscuits 


(ichassien 





In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 
“HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 


magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III. 


FOR SALE—LEED ANOTHER RELIABLE 
coonhound, four years old. If unsatisfactory ex- 
press on me. Jim Wilson, S234, Springfield, Tenn. 


HIGH CLASS COON, SKUNK, RABBIT 
hounds. Fur finders. No trash. Free trial, Get 
list. V. Langdon, Dressor, IIl, 


BEAGLES—FIELD AND BENCH QUAL- 
ity. Gunned over last winter. Trained all summer 
and now ready to work for you. Buena Vista 
Beagles, Storm Lake, lowa. 


FOR SALE—ONE REDBONE, FOUR YEAR 
old coonhound, deposit $45.00 anywhere, I pay 
express. Bob Sanderson, 28S, Mayfield, Ky. 


BEAGLES—GUN DOGS, PUPS 6 MONTHS. 
C. Mapes, Centerburg, Ohio. 


COON HUNTERS, IF YOU ARE THROUGH 
experimenting with the inferior and unreliable 
Coonhounds, and if you are willing to pay the 
price a good dog is worth, it will pay you to 
investigate the Oorang Top-Notch Coonhounds 
which are the outstanding choice selection of thou- 
sands of highly trained dogs. Oorang Top-Notch 
Coonhounds sell at $150 each, and they are 
shipped on ten days’ trial with the understanding 
that we pay return express charges out of own 
pocket and refund purchase price if you are not 
entirely satisfied. We also have other Coonhounds 
at $75 and $100 each, which are better than are 
usually found at the price. Our complete catalog 
of the world’s largest dog kennels mailed to your 
address for ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 12-B, 
La Rue, Ohio. 


TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS; 
also coon and varmint hounds. John W. Burks, 
Bolivar, Missouri. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Trial. Redbones, Blueticks, Blacks, Tans, Spot- 
ted. Coon, Opossum, Skunks, Minks, Fox, Wolf, 
Rabbit Hounds. Hunting supplies. Catalog. 
Kaskaskennels, S. H. 31, Herrick, Ill. 


HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Dixie Kennels, D. 5, Herrick, IIl. 


WRITE ME FOR PRICES ON HIGHCLASS 
coon, rabbit and fox hounds. All dogs guar- 
anteed on trial. P. P. Babb, Adairville, Ky. 


.RABBIT HUNTERS, IF YOU WANT 
highly trained and educated rabbit hounds that 
are perfect rangers, sure routers and tenacious 
trailers, that will circle game until shot or holed, 
it will pay you to investigate the Oorang Top- 
Notch rabbit hounds selling at $50 each, and 
shipped on ten days’ trial with the understanding 
that we pay return express charges out of our 
own pocket and refund purchase price if you are 
not entirely satisfied. We also have other rabbit 
hounds at $25 to $35 each, which are better than 
are usually found at the price. Our complete 
catalog of the world’s largest dog kennels mailed 
to your address for ten cents. Oorang Kennels, 
Box 12-C, La Rue, Ohio. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
aw supplies. Kaskaskennels, S. H. 31, Her- 
rick, 
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British champion, Southboro Superfine, winner of championship at Crufts, 1927. 


Owned by A. A. Rost. 


The King 


Photo by Tausky. 


of Sports 


By Dr. WitiiamM A. BRUETTE 


of the canine race and no other 

breed has been given so much at- 
tention by historians. They are de- 
serving of it all, for they are a won- 
derful combination of grace and speed 
and breed truer to type than any other 
domestic animal, and from generation 
to generation have presented the most 
perfect form that exists among the 
animals which are under the dominion 
of man. 

The greyhound, much as he is to- 
day, is recorded in the earliest paint- 
ings and documents. You can go back 
farther to Assyrian drawings left on 
brick and stone and find a history of 
greyhounds not unlike those of to-day. 
The graceful outlines of these old dogs 
are carved upon monuments that were 
erected thirteen centuries before the 
Christian era and there are excellent 
sculptures of Roman greyhounds in 
many museums, some of which illus- 
trate dogs being taken to the field in 
slips and released after hares and ga- 
zelles much as they are raced to-day. 
These Assyrian, Egyptian and Roman 
hounds are shorter in the leg than the 
modern greyhound but resemble them 
closely in other respects. There are 
also pictures of a. rough-coated breed 
that resemble the present Irish wolf- 
hound, deerhound and Borzoi. The 
futility of attempting to trace the grey- 
hound back to a fountain head is ob- 
vious. The breed so far as man is 
concerned has always been much as it 
is today; they have changed but little 
in the 7,000 years that they have been 
esteemed for their speed and courage. 


ae greyhound is the highest type 


The archeologist and canine anti- 
quarian naturally take delight in 
tracing dogs back to the ancient seats 
of civilization and in turn have made 
out a very good case for Egypt, Greece 
and Rome, but the fact that drawings 
of this breed adorn the monuments of 
these people does not mean that the 
breeds originated among them. On the 
contrary, Greek and Roman historians 
state that their greyhounds, like many 
of their other animals, were brought 
from what was to them “more barbar- 
ous lands,” meaning Britain. English 
history, to be sure, does not go back 
as far as that of the Egyptian, the 
Greek or the Roman, but it should be a 
gratification to those who admire Brit- 
ish skill in breeding and molding ani- 
mals as well as the important part 
they have played in developing the 
rules of sport that are accepted in civ- 
ilized countries to know that 400 years 
before the birth of Christ the Athenian 
general and sportsman Xenophon 
wrote of greyhounds obtained from the 
Romans who in turn had imported their 
ancestors from Britain and that the 
descendants of these British dogs were 
to be preferred for coursing by reason 
of their superior speed, grace and 
courage. 

Fifteen centuries later, in 1203, it is 
recorded that Britian’s sporting sov- 
ereign, King John, received “two 
leashes of greyhounds” amongst other 
valuables, in return for the renewal of 
a ‘grant to a certain right, and the 
same monarch repeatedly took grey- 
hounds in lieu of money where fines or 
penalties had been incurred and for- 
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feitures to the Crown became due. 
Two of these are on record, one being 
“five hundred marks, ten horses, and 
ten leashes of greyhounds”; the other 
“one swift running horse and six grey- 
hounds.” The beginning of British 
sporting nomenclature which has been 
so carefully handed down is also indi- 
cated in the use of the word brace 
(two) and a leash (three) of grey- 
hounds, when ordinary hounds were 
known and still are referred to in 
“couples.” The “Isle of Dogs,” some 
four miles from the city of London, is 
also said to have derived its name from 
the fact that various monarchs ken- 
neled their greyhounds and other dogs 
there. 

According to Blount’s “Ancient Ten- 
ures,” the land owners in the manor of 
Setene (Sittingbourne) were compelled 
to lend their greyhounds to the first 
King Edward on his trips to Gascony. 
The particular fondness of various 
British monarchs for their dogs is fre- 
quently referred to. Unfortunately 
these royal attachments are too fre- 
quently associated with royal fatalities 
to be agreeable. Richard II. had a 
greyhound Mithe, which was his con- 
stant attendant, and would follow no 
one else. One day Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster, and the king were talking 
to each other, when suddenly Mithe left 
his royal master and commenced to 
fawn upon the duke, whining and 
showing such pleasure as he had never 
before done to a stranger or even to a 
guest. Lancaster expressed his aston- 
ishment at the behavior of the grey- 
hound, but the king said, “Cousin, this 
bodeth great good for you, as it is an 
evil sign for me. That greyhound 
acknowledgeth you here this day as 
King of England, as ye shall be, and I 
shall be deposed. Mithe knows this 
naturally, so take him; he will follow 
you and forsake me.” The story avers 
that ever after the dog forsook Richard 
and became the companion of the 
“cousin,” who in turn deposed the king. 

It is very well understood that 
Richard II. wasn’t much of a king, be- 
ing weak, vacillating, treacherous and 
superstitious. At the same time faith- 
lessness is so unusual among the canine 
family that many are ready to declare 
that Mithe was not much of a dog; 
others prefer to believe that she was 
so intelligent and possessed so many 
noble qualities that she could no longer 
tolerate the weaknesses of her royal 
master. 

Charles I. had as his companion a 
greyhound, Gipsy. “Methinks,” said he 
to Sir Philip Warwick, “I hear my dog 
scratching at the door. Let in Gipsy.” 
Whereupon Sir Philip, who opened the 
door and let in the monarch’s favorite, 
took the boldness to say: “Sire, I per- 
ceive you love the greyhound better 
than you do a spaniel?” “Yes,” re- 
plied the King, “for they equally love 
their masters, and yet the hound does 
not flatter them so much.” Charles I. 
met his death on the scaffold. There is 
a sound basis for Charles’ opinion, for 
spaniels are the greatest flatterers, the 
courtiers of the canine family, and 


ANTI-SCRATCH 


FOR 


MANGE 


ANTI-SCRATCH is a successful specific for the treat- 
ment of MANGE, ECZEMA, RING-WORM, FLEAS, 


TICKS and VERMIN. 
leaves the skin and coat in a fine 


at @nce and 
healthy condition. 


It stops the itching agony 


The prescription for ANTI-SCRATCH was perfected 
and used in private practice by a leading specialist 
on the skin diseases of dogs, curing thousands of the 


most stubborn cases, 


ANTI-SCRATCH is soothing, yet it has the powerful 
curative properties necessary to reach the deep-seated 


germ. 


For use on dogs only—not a human hair tonic. 


Large 16-0z. can at your druggist or by mail direct 


upon receipt of $1.00. 


Gallon Kennel size, $6.00. 


Write for booklet on the skin diseases of dogs. Dept. 
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PEDRICK LABORATORIES, Inc. 


e==7 DOG REMEDIES 


Satisfaction or money back. Full 
directions furnished. Wili mail 
C. O. D. plus postage. Worms. 
Distemper. Mange. Running Fits. 
Canker. Flee-Go. Conditioner. 


Price $1.00 each, or all for $5.00. 
Free Dog Supply Catalog. 


Kaskaskia Kennel Supply Co. M-100 


Herrick, 
Ilaois 


WA-NAK-SINK BEAGLES 


(Registered) 
GLEN WILD P. O., SULL. COUNTY, N.Y. 
_Bred from Ch. Fd. working hounds, viz., Ch. Afton, 
Uncle Sam, Alibi Billy, Somerset Clinker, Impt’d 
Florist, Ch. H. L. Dandy, Florienne, Young Tippe- 
canoe, Wheatley Factor, Ch. Stony Brook Dandy, Alibi 
Marie and others of quality. 


Puppies for Sale 


Classy WIRE-HAIRED Puppies 


By the Great Champion Pr AA 


TRUE SPORT 


Strong, Healthy, Playful 
Farm-Raised Puppies. Very 
reasonable, guaranteed to 
please. Ch. True Sport at 
Stud, Fee $25. 


j 
CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, 


FOX TERRIERS 


This old reliable kennel still at 
your service. Established 1870. 


GEO. W. LOVELL 83 


_ Keep Your Dogs 
Alert—Vigorous! 


A strength and 
endurance builder 
without compare 


KO-VITA 


Phosphated and Raw Norwegian Cod-liver Oil 
Produced by Scott & B: 
Makers of -he World-famed Scott's Emulsion 
Phosphated Plain Raw Oil 
Soz. Bottle, $.50 % Gallon Can, $1.75 
1 Pint Can. ee eae 
At Sporting Goods Stores and Pet Shops 
or direct from 
KO-VITA CO., Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
K-27 


Ohio 
POINTERS, ENGLISH SETTERS, WIRE 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


——— 


ailments: 20' 7 
have 
write to 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

50 cents at druggists er by mail. 2 ’ 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. 


Write for Polk Miller’s 

famous book on dog 

diseases and their treatment. 

Instructions on care, feeding 

and breeding with symptom 

= chart. Also Senator Vest’s 

celebrated ‘Tribute to a Dog.” 
Our Advice Department will answer, 
free, any question about your dog’s 

health. Write fully. 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 


2250 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va, 


SERGEANT’S 
‘a Dog Medicines 
Standard Over Fifty Years’’ 
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HOUNDS AND BEAGLES—Continued 


SPORTSMEN—COON-HUNTERS: 25 REAL 
Bluetick Cooners, none better on water and swamp 
hunting, $75 and $100. 40 Black-and-Tan and 
Redbone Combination Hunters, trained on Coon, 
Opossum and Skunk, $50 and $60. Old Cooners 
good for a few years hunting, $40. Gun and field 
broken Rabbit Hounds, long-eared type, $25. 
Above dogs will deliver the goods, alone or in 
company. All full-blooded hounds. Notrash. Every 
dog tested before being shipped. Catalogue, 
photos, free. Liberal trial. L. J. Adams, Ramsey, 
Lllinois. 


FOR SALE—MALE BEAGLE, FIELD AND 
bench winner. Also quality pup. Whalon, Lor- 
raine St., Plattsburg, N. Y 


TWO LITTERS BEAGLE PUPPIES. BY 
FD.CH. Yellow Creek Bobbie, out of fashionable 
bred dams, are sure rabbit dogs, ready to ship. 
J. L. Purple, Columbia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—THE OLD FASHIONED 
Long Eared Arkansas Coon, Skunk, Opossum, 
Cat, Fox, Wolf, Deer and Champion Rabbit 
hounds. Raised and trained in the best game 
section of the Southwest. Shipped on trial. 
References in your State. Twenty-two years a 
Shipper. Henry Fort, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS, POINTERS 
and Setters, $50 to $150, sent on trial, price list 
on request. Joe Moss, Lewisburg, Tenn. 


FREE SALES LIST, 70 REGISTERED 
English Ilewellyn Irish Gordon Setters and 
PAnters. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 


~~ ENGLISH SETTER BITCH, 4 MONTHS. 
Eligible. $10.00. W. Leavitt, Bolivar, Mo. : 


SPEED FOR SALE—MISS TONY ROD- 
field (123536), beautiful setter bitch, 20 months 
old, nicely started, very fast; $60. C. R. BROWN, 
Wyoming, Del. 


SETTERS, POINTERS, SPRINGER SPA- 
niels trained. Shooting parties entertained during 
season on well-stocked preserve, 20,000 acres. 
Make reservations now. R. K. (Bob) Armstrong, 
Roba, Ala. 


REGISTERED IRISH SETTER, DARK RED, 
Well broke, does it all, 3 years old. U. S. Rout- 
zong, Cotter, Ark. 


IRISH SETTERS—JULY PUPS. BOYNE, 
Oge, Eamon, Bob O’Down breeding, none better. 
Let us know what you want. Prices reasonable. 
H. A. Nork, Marysville, Kansas. 


IRISH SETTER PUPS, FOUR TO ELEVEN 
months. Champion Terry of Boyne, Bud Law, 
Chamtpion Bob of Down and Champion Palmer- 
ston Connemara. Grand breeding. At stud. Chip 
of Boyne. E. T. Burke, Farmersville, Illinois. 


POINTER AND LLEWELLYN SETTER 
pups for sale as fine as money can buy, very best 
blood lines from natural self-made shooting dogs 
guaranteed as represented. Not kennel raised or 
bred but out of my private shooting dogs. Wm. 
Suhling, Kampsville, Il. 


FOR SALE—BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS. 
McGovney’s Kennels, Washington GC. H., Ohio. 


ENGLISH SETTER BITCH. REGISTERED. 
Bred if desired. Trained. Cheap. Dr. Dunnick, 
Nanty-glo, Pa. 


SPANIELS 
m SPRINGER SPANIELS— HUNTERS, RE- 


trievers, home guards, loyal companions, beautiful 
and intelligent. Pups for sale. Prices reasonable. 
Comrade Farm Kennels, Galion, O. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL BITCH, REGIS- 
tered, two years old, exchange for high grade shot 
gun, twelve or twenty gauge. Dr. R. W. POTE, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly- 
coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
5 Literature free. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 

alif. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS, $15-$20. G. C. 
Parker, Fillmore, Rs 


SPRINGER SPANIELS, BEAUTIFUL 
youngsters, four months old. Sired by Champion 
“Mossend Dick” Imp. He by Duel Champion 
“Flint of Avendale.”” Dam, “Trent Valley. Diana,” 
she siréd by Champion “Corslett’s Son of a Gun.” 
There are seventeen champions in five generations. 
Absolutely guaranteed. Papers furnished. Homer 
D. Timson, Caledonia, Ohio. 
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while a greyhound is not particularly 
demonstrative, they frequently become 
in a quiet way the most devoted and 
faithful of companions. 

The stars of the coursing world have 
not always possessed the elegance that 
wins on the bench, but it is the cours- 
ing dogs that command the public’s 
attention. In recent years so much 
interest is being taken in inclosed 
coursing and so many dogs are being 
imported that a word about those that 
have made coursing history in the past 
will not come amiss, fur the reason 
that those who contemplate taking up 
this new sport will act wisely in select- 
ing only such dogs for their kennels as 
trace back to the winning lines of blood, 
that has proven its worth on the great 
fields of Newmarket, Midlothian and 
the flats of Altcar near Liverpool, 
where the Waterloo cup is run each 
year, a sporting event that ranks in 
importance and interest with the Derby. 


HE first name to be handed down 

in coursing history is Czarina, a 
wonderful bitch that won forty-seven 
matches. She never was beaten and 
left to the world her grandson the 
famous Snowball immortalized by Sir 
Walter Scott who was a keen coursing 
man. There was also a younger Snow- 
ball and the unbeaten Harold, followed 
in later years by King Cob, a big winn- 
ner whose qualities as a sire were 
questioned. He made good, however, 
and his blood through Queen of the 
May, Matilda, Gillespie and Tollwife 
carried down triumphantly to Bab at 
the Bowster, Ptarmigan, Gallant Fore 
and other names rightfully famous. It 
was claimed that a touch of the bull 
dog came down through King Cob, and 
there never has been any reason to 
deny it. About this time another dog 
named Jason made a good impression 
upon the breed through his son Vraye 
Foy and his grandsons, Egypt and 
Lopez. These dogs, as well as another 
well known sire, the Czar, were also 
said to have been strengthened by a 
drop of the bull dog. 

It was Lord Sefton, founder of the 
Alcar Coursing Club, who brought to- 
gether the best coursing blood of the 
British Isles. It was here that the 
North and the South met. His great 
bitch, Milane, and his dog, Senate, 
made splendid records both at the slips 
and in the kennel and their names be- 
came among the most valuable in the 
pedigrees of that day. Other names 
that have since been looked up to were 
Oliver Twist and Eastham. There was 
in Newmarket a son of King Cob, 
named Figaro, who sired a number of 
high-class dogs and made a great im- 
pression upon coursing history. Among 
his descendants may be mentioned 
Mocking Bird, Bedlamite and Boreas. 
The progeny of Bedlamite were all 
black—those of Boreas were of all col- 
ors. Bedlamite was a small dog just 
under sixty pounds. He was strong, 
clever and game. His blood is carried 
on principally through Hopmarket, who 
was a daughter of Cerito. From this 
blood came Regan, Rabe and Barrator. 


The later failed to win the cup, but 
made a great impression upon the 
judges and spectators. He was fast, 
stylish and symmetrical and was prob- 
ably under better control than any 
greyhound that has ever competed for 
the trophy. It is said that at a word 
he would drop and not pay the slightest 
attention to a passing hare or would 
fly at a man and worry him if told to 
do so by his-owner. Jacobite, son of 
Bedlamite, was the fastest dog of his 
day. This blood survives in the Lord 
Haddington family, prominent among 
them being Cardinal York, Forsters 
Meg and Kingwater. Cerito, a dog we 
have mentioned in connection with 
Hopmarket, is given a place in grey- 
hound history with Master McGrath 
and Fullerton, for he also won the 
Waterloo cup three times. These three 
dogs, however, were all failures in the 
stud. Sackcloth, the dog that followed 
Cerito, was a game one. He has the 
character and his blood carried on 
through Greentick, Rackety, Hoppicker 
and others of the strain. Then came 
the Judge who made a big impression 
on the breed and the cross between his 
daughters and the sons of Scotland 
Yet, the runner up, were highly re- 
garded, for they were dogs that started 
smoothly and as they neared a hare 
had a way of shooting out and pressing 
in for a kill that could not be denied. 
They were a winning family, fast and 
stylish. Some of them were not as 
strong as they might have been—others 
like Coorooran were noted for their 
staying qualities. In this group can 
be mentioned Seafoam, Bugle, Canopy 
and Cock Robin. The latter ran up to 
Master McGrath and his blood carried 
on through Misterton. 

After the Waterloo cup became a 
sixty-four dog stake, the first winner 
was King Lear. David ran up for the 
purse and as has occurred so often, be- 
came a great sire. His name is in de- 
mand in pedigree. 

The great dogs that were to follow 
after Master McGrath, Lobelia, Bri- 
gade, Bacchanite, Cataclysm, and Lady 
Lyons, who beat Master McGrath, 
Warwick and Gallant Foe made cours- 
ing history. Canavadzo made a record 
as a sire and the blood carried down to 
Babat the Bowster who ranks among 
the fastest greyhounds of modern days. 
Coomassie was the smallest and one of 
the smartest workers that ever won the 
cup. Unfortunately, her breeding 
could never be cleared up. Misterton 
won the cup in the race run over 
ground covered with three inches of 
snow. He was a magnificent animal of 
commanding presence, but there was a 
good deal of luck about this win. Asa 
sire he was successful, but his blood 
failed to carry on. Miss Glendyne was 
a bitch of remarkable style and finish, 
and was often declared the greatest 
greyhound of modern days. Bit of 
Fashion divided her first cup with her 
and they were both worthy members of 
the brilliant Ptarmigan, Gallant Foe 
family. They were a handsome lot, 
with a slashing way of going. They 
had the courage and, if anything, were 
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trifle too careful, for they never 
sressed so closely as to miss a chance 
to make a kill. 

Bit of Fashion became the dam of 
Fullerton, the idol of the coursing 
world. He was the winner and divider 
‘, four contests with a brother Simon, 


who could always lead him. Master 
McGrath, the Irish Terrier of the 
coursing world, was an unassuming, 
rough looking, under-sized dog that 
was out of the slips like a flash, quick 
as a cat on his feet and always ready 
for the kill. 


Training ¢4e Spaniel 


By Dr. WituiaM A. BRUETTE 


acquire in the art of dog train- 

ing is not so much dependent 
upon the insistence with which he en- 
forces certain commands as it is upon 
his understanding of the nature and 
disposition of dogs in general and the 
intelligence that he brings to bear in 
studying the particular pupil that at 
the time he may have in hand. It is 
not important that he be a good shot, 
but it is essential that he be patient, 
good tempered and wise enough to un- 
derstand that young dogs are not born 
into the world with a knowledge of the 
haunts of game or the inherent ability 
to recognize the scent of various ani- 
mals and the intelligence to work out 
various conditions so as to afford the 
sportsman a shot. 

It 18 highly important that a bird 
dog enter into the spirit of the sport. 
He must love his work so keenly that 
he will go about it with all his heart, 
and the dog that does not do so falls 
far short of affording to the sportsman 
the enjoyment that can be expected of 
a dog whose love of the work has been 
developed by experience in the field and 
whose spirit has not been broken by 
excessive punishment. 


The impatient, bullying, brutal man 
will never turn out a well trained 
spaniel. All that he will succeed in 
doing is to make a dog afraid of him. 
They are the men whose dogs run away 
from them simply because they are 
constantly in fear of being punished 
for slight mistakes. A dog under these 
conditions never works cheerfully, will- 
ingly or effectively. 

The patient, observing man who 
understands the general character of 
dogs realizes that his pupil can be re- 
proved and checked without being pun- 


i success that a sportsman may 


Eished, and by anticipating that which it 


may be inclined to do under certain 
conditions can mould its character so 
that it will work cheerfully under all 
conditions and obey the slightest com- 
mands that may be given. 


The noisy man, that is continuously 
talking, is never as successful as the 
trainer who works quietly and com- 
municates his commands by signals. 
Dogs recognize the sound of certain 
words and obey them, but they are not 
apable of understanding a continuous 
low of talk, and the verbal barrage 
hat some men lay down as they enter 
2 game field will hopelessly confuse 
them. Too much talk ruins a dog for 
the reason that even if inclined to obey, 
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it is impossible for it to pick out 
from the flow of words any particular 
or definite command. It is just as easy 
to teach a dog to work by signals as it 
is by the voice and it is certainly a 
much more agreeable and attractive 
way of handling. It also instills the 
idea of quietness and caution in the 
game fields, for there is nothing that 
alarms game more than the sound of 
the human voice. 

In all of the old works on spaniel 
training, the trainer is advised to put 
his pupil through a more or less severe 
course of yard breaking and various 
lessons in obedience before it is taken 
into the game field. We seriously 
question the advisability of this pro- 
cedure and believe that a more capable 
assistant to the guns can be developed 
by first introducing the young dog to 
the fields and coverts, developing an 
interest in the scent of both fur and 
feather and a familiarity with the 
surroundings in which its future part 
in sporting life will be played. This is 
the rational procedure, as the most im- 
portant qualifications of a spaniel are 
its desire and willingness to hunt and 
its knowledge of the habits and haunts 
of game. It should be instilled, en- 
couraged and developed before every- 
thing else. 

The first lesson in spaniel training 
is therefore simple. It consists of little 
more than taking the dog out into the 
fields and there allowing it to do pretty 
much as it pleases so that in its own 
way it will absorb a knowledge of the 
out of doors and the work that it is 
expected to do as an assistant to the 


n. 

Possibly the young dog will not 
range when first cast off. It may trot 
along at his handler’s heels or go away 
a few feet, sniff about and run back to 
its handler. But what of that? Every- 
thing is strange to the young dog, and 
it does not like to leave his breaker. 
In such an event the handler should 
walk slowly without paying any atten- 
tion to the dog. Above all things, he 
should not try to force the dog to 
range. The moment he attempts to do 
that the dog becomes impressed with a 
fear of the things that it is only a little 
in doubt about. If left alone until ac- 
customed to his surroundings, it would 
find there was nothing to hurt it, and 
then it would do a little running and 
then a little more, until finally it 
would come to love the work. But if 
the breaker insists on meddling, a seri- 
ous mistake will be made. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


LARGE THOROUGHBRED NEWFOUND- 
land puppies. Pedigreed. Devoted to children. 
Males $20.00, Females $15.00. Hayes McFadden, 
Fairland, Ind. 


IRISH TERRIERS—INDIVIDUALITY 
gameness, adaptability. Dr. Dratz, Hammond 
Bldg., Missoula, Montana. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


“AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES” WITH 
every desired quality to meet your wishes for any 
purpose. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


50 POLICE PUPS, ALL COLORS, STRONG- 
heart blood lines. Females, $15; Males, $25. 
Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, 
Hannaford, No. Dak. - : 

FOR SALE—REGISTERED DACHSHUNDE 
puppies. Lewis Mendenhall, Parkesburg, Penna., 
Route 2. ie 

WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS, CLASSY 
youngsters. Reasonable. Also registered bitch in 
whelp. Caswell Kennels, Toledo, Ohio. 

SEALYHAM TERRIER PUPPIES. REGIS- 
tered imported prize stock, Cox, 4535 Orcas, 
Seattle, Washington. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trials, Catalog ten cents. 


DOGS WANTED 


WANTED—PUPPIES, GROWN DOGS, ALL 
breeds, state particulars. John Hess, 1518 N. 
26th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOG FOODS 


MAKE YOUR OWN DOG AND PUPPY 
cakes. Know what your dogs are getting. Re- 
cipes and full directions 25 cents. Smith Bassett 
Hound Kennels, F44. Spring Valley, Ohio. 


DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggist, Em- 
poria, Virginia, 

TETRACHLORETHYLENE FOR WORMS 
—A safe treatment for puppies and an effective 
treatment for grown dogs, against Hook and 
Round Worms and Running Barking Fits. In 
capsules for dogs and puppies. Postpaid $1. Har- 
rison Chemical Co., Dept. 16, Quincy, IIl. 


_RUNNING, BARKING, FITS OR FRIGHT 
disease. The oldest, most reliable, fit cure on the 
market. In most cases the symptoms disappear 
after the first pill. Worst case cured in 3 days. 
Your money back if not satisfactory. 30 Pills 
$1.15. 100 Pills $3.00. 200 Pills $5.00. Prepaid. 
Superfines Beagles Remedy Co., Desk C. Manis- 
tique, Michigan. 


TRAINERS—DOGS 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
thirty-four years experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E, Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


GET MY SPECIAL RATE FOR TRAINING. 
McGovney’s Kennels. Washington C. H., Ohio. 


POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, and snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


POLICE PUPPIES IN PURE WHITE, 
gray or black color. The Sire. Imported. Trained 
Sheep Herder. Son of the 1925 Sieger. $15.00 
and up. Rahmlow Farms, R.4, Appleton, Wis. 


AIREDALES 


“THE WORLD’S LARGEST KENNEL 
offers for sale Oorang Airedale watch dogs, auto- 
mobile companions, children’s playmates, hunters, 
retrievers, stock-drivers. Also Big Game Hounds, 
Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Rabbit Hounds. _ All 
dogs individually schooled and trained by canine 
specialists and shipped on trial. Price $50 to $150 
each. Thoroughbred puppies $25 to $35 each, 
Catalog ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 12, La 


Rue, Ohio. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
Remittance must be enclosed 
January forms close November 25th. 


orders or checks, 


with order. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED WATCH 
fobs, $i; dozen arrowheads, 2.50; moccasins, 
$4.50; war bonnets, $15. “Everything Indian.’ 
Prehistoric relics. Costumes. Blankets. Birch- 
bark canoe and catalogue, 25c. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. F. S., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 





RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
$% size, 53c; dollar size, $1.10. German bill and 
Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 









TAXIDERMY 


GOOD TAXIDERMISTS EVERYWHERE 
select their panels from our catalogue—lIt’s Free. 
Nippon Panel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


F. SCHUMACHER & SONS, MANUFAC- 
turers of glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ 
supplies, Indian heads, furriers’ supplies. 285 
Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J 














BAITS AND SCENTS 


TRAPPERS POISON—GOES’ LIQUID POI- 
son Capsules kill animals on spot. 
seasons on market. Excellent results. 
hn Edmund Goes, 1899 6th Street, 

is. 









Milwaukee, 





TRAPPERS 
BEST COYOTE-FOX SCENT FORMULA 








on Earth, $1.50. Full directions and _ trap-set 
drawings included. 100 sets scent free with order. 
Trapper Bill, Kimama, Idaho. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
MEN’S FIFTEEN INCH HILACE RUBBER 
Sportsman Shoes $4.95; Light hip boots $4.95. 
Postage Free. Davis Brothers, Lansing, Michigan. 


IRISH TWEEDS, ALL WOOL, HAND 
woven; price 4s. 6d. per yard. Ideal for sports 
wear; patterns free. Daniel & Co., Beragh, Ty- 
rone, Ireland. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $120 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid, as railway traffic inspector; we get 
you a position after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or refund your money, Write for 
free brooklet G-53, Standard Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y, 


SONG POEM WRITERS ADDRESS HIB- 
beler, D-104, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 











AGENTS WANTED 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, MAKING 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E., 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 








WANTED—MALE HELP 
WANTED 10,000 MEN AT ONCE—WON- 


’ derful opportunity. Full particulars and sample 
freee BIG FOUR CO., 515 Ashland, Ohio. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 955, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


i MEN WANTING OUTDOOR WORK, 
t qualify for forest ranger position. Start $125 
month; cabin and vacation. Patrol the forests, 
protect the game; give tourists information. Write 
Mokane, Dept. M-27, Denver, Colo. 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $126- 
$200 mo, and home furnished; permanent, hunt, 
fish, trap. For details, write Norton, 222, Temple 
Court, Denver, Colo. 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


DOUBLE-BARREL SHOTGUNS — HAVE 
one each .12 and .20 gauge; 28” barrels; 6% Ibs.; 
Holland & Holland ejectors; full side plates, finely 
engraved; beautiful Circassian Walnut stocks. 
Brand new. Made by a master gunmaker, established 
since 1865, in Suhl, Germany. An exceptional 
bargain, $175; value $300, Sent C.O.D,. subject to 
examination on receipt of $10. Wm. Krippner, 
342 Madison Ave., New York City. 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser and Mannilicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp 
for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B. South St., Boston. 


RIFLETELESCOPES, 21/,x, $15.00; MOUNT- 
ings, $7.75. F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 








B&M MINUTE OF ANGLE TARGETS, 
B&M Butt-plates, B&M Sporter, Telescope Sights, 
Watson Sights, Bolt-Sleeve Sights, Cleaning Rods, 
Reloading Tools and other accessories. Free cir- 
culars. Complete handbook 50c. Belding & Mull, 
806 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 


MANNLICHER SCHOENAUER_ RIFLE, 
with raised rib on barrel; brand new; caliber 9.5 
mm. Ideal caliber for moose and grizzly bear. 
Built to special order; beautiful Circassian walnut 
stock, Original cost $150. Wonderful bargain, 
$80. Sent C.O.D., privilege examination, on re- 
ceipt of $10. Wm. Krippner, Canadian Pacific 
Bldg., N. Y. City. 


BARGAINS IN NEW AND USED GUNS, 
binoculars, watches, diamonds, I buy, sell or 
trade. List free. Robert G, Parman, Arkansas 
City, Kansas. 


SELL 100 BIG BORE RIFLES AND SHOT- 
guns, also Colts side arms, Send 10c for printed 
lists. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 


THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field—the greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
in a generation, Circular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 


BOATS 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT USING OUR 
KNOCK-DOWN frames and ready cut materials. 
55 models. Runabouts, cruisers, outboard motor 
speedsters, row and sail. Send 25c for catalog. 
Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Box 3, Saginaw West 
Side, Mich, 


REAL ESTATE 
FLORIDA—GAME_ PRESERVES IM- 


proved and unimproved. Large acreage, groves, 
beautiful estates and hotels. W. A. Dade, 314 E. 
Amelia Street, Orlando, Fla. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 


fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram "Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—40 ACRES LAND IN GAME 
region Northern Michigan. Write Beulah Robin- 
son, Iron River, Michigan. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
= Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 





SHOOTING ACCOMMODATIONS 
SHIPS BAY DUCK CLUB, BACK BAY, 


Virginia. Sportsmen season opens November 1, 
grass very good, make reservation at once, c/o 
C. L. Hardee, 604 Church St., Norfolk, Va. 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE, WATER- 
lily, Currituck Sound, N. C. Ducks, Geese, Quail, 
Snipe. Write for Reservation. 











GUIDES 


MOOSE HUNTING. IN UEBEC. FOR 
information write Reuben A. Coffin, Guide. Gaspe, 
Quebec, Canada. 











HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR-- 
rors at home. Immense profits plating autopertte 
tableware, etc. Write for information, Sprinkle, 
Plater, 680, Marion, Indiana. 

















It will identify you. 


AVOCADO GROVEs 


Produce Nature’s most complete and delicious food, Ha 
paid over 100% annually. 1 Avocado (Alligator Pear) 
has paid $312 per yr. net profit for 7 yrs, Over 30,00 
trees planted. First crop next year. Shares $2 each, Fa 
terms. Security absolute. Time limited to get "ins 
ground floor. Highest Bank reference. Illus. Buok FREE, 
AVOCADO PARK GROVES, E. F. Hanson, Gen. y 
(Mayor Belfast, Me., 10 years.) 105-FS Flagler Arcad 
Miami, Florida. 7 









































BINOCULAR 


3 to 24 Power 
Everything in binoculars, figs 


glasses, telescopes and 0; 

struments. The finest. ad te 
assortment in America. Catal 
gives all information how to cho 
ee per ae for ig , indivi dual need 


Delew- Wie oo ‘Prices 
CATALOG FREE--200 ¢ 


DUMAURIER Co 
Dept. 712, ELMIRA, N, 
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A FEW THOUSAND 
acres seized and sold for taxes at a dollar or tw 
an acre—almost nothing! In parcels of from on 
to a thousand acres each, they are scattere 
throughout Canada from Atlantic to  Pacifid 
Beautifully situated hunting and fishing camp 
lake frontages. Summer cottage sites, minin 
claims, farms, forest lots, especially selected, full 
described, and offered on easy terms of $5 a mont 
and upward, 

You don’t have to be a millionaire to share j 
Canada’s phenomenal progress. You don’t have t 
be an inyalid to benefit by Canada’s clorioy 
health-giving climate. This great land of oppo 
tunity is described in a beautifully illu 1 
booklet now in course of preparation. The zgreatd 
part of the issue of this booklet will be reserve 
for our old friends whose names are already o 
our mailing list and who will receive a copy i 
mediately on publication. A few copies will rd 
main to be mailed postfree to new applicants. 
we haven’t your name now just tear out this a 
and mail it to us with your name and address g 
that a copy of this interesting 1928 booklet ma 
be reserved for your TAX SALE SERVICI 
Room 605, 72 Queen Street West, Toronto 3 
Canada. 










































RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


ALL THE FINER GRADES OF 16 GAUG 
Browning Automatics reasonable. New -Brownit 
12 gauge, $47.00; ribbed, $55.00. On approva 
Illustrated circular free, Box 3038, Colora 
Springs, Colo. 





SKUNKS EASILY RAISED— BRE 
skunks, raccoons, minks, «Instructive, interesti 
illustrated catalog 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Sprin 
field, Minnesota. 





TRAINER OF SHOOTING DOGS WORKE 
= — daily. M. F. Courtney, Route 2, Git 
and, La. 


FOR SALE—ONE FINISHED COO 








hound. Deposit money anywhere for a_20-dd 
prepaid trial. Fred Harmon, Box 264-B, Calloui 
Georgia. 


TRADE NEW ITHACA 20 GA. No. 
D. Trass, Madison, Ohio. 


Keeps Docs Healthy to 


“Laddie Boy Brand,” a combination 
of fresh cooked meat, cereals and cod 
liver oil, is endorsed by prominent vet- 
erinarians as the ideal kennel and ani- 
tation and the perfect balanced, 
food forall breeds of Dogs, Cats, 
Puppies, Kittens. Comesto you 
in pound cans all ready to serve (™ 
—no mixing or fixin; " 
Send 50c for 3 samp pie 1-Ib. - 
of “‘Laddie Boy Brand” and 
watch your dog thrive on it. 
Once used—never refused. Pe 
HUGO STRAUSS PRODUCTS CORP. 
284 Johnson Avenue \ 
Brooklyn, W. Y. Dept. 114 C 5 
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SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Volumes One and Two 
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Power 


inoculars, 
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A Reference Book Invaluable to the Outdoorsman 







The purpose of these volumes is to present in handy form accu- 
rate and comprehensive information on every branch of outdoor 






e for Prices 
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IER CO sport. They are replete with the practical experiences of the 
MIRA, N. 






yl foremost hunters, anglers, campers, canoeists, trappers, explor- 
Pa a i teem ers, rifle, pistol and shotgun experts, dog trainers and breeders. 


IF YOU 
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These books should be in every sportsman’s library and will grow in value with the years. 


lar or tw 








at trom on ‘ , ~ je ° 
e scatter Published only for the members of the Forest and Stream Society. 
fc ifiq : . - . . . 
a om Bound in cartridge paper, flexible fabrikoid, and full leather. 














































es, minin 
| ed fs 
oc What you will find in the SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
to share j Guncraft The secrets of success Angling The most approved 
n’t have t in handling the shot- _methods in the art of tly 
's gloria gun, the rifle and the pistol, are cleariy “ ee ye - os y. 
iTlusteade set forth and fully explained by cuts ully illustrated article on the tying 
ri istratel = = - RT dei of the most successful trout and bass 
ne Bia and diagrams. Re BCU ence Se flies, the grasshopper fly, the horse-hair 
ee habits of wild animals and the flight A sample copy of fish ae oa ae fishing facts that 
a copy it of various birds are described in a | ForEST AND STREAM will enable you to attain a complete 
es will 14 manner that will enable the sportsman ie 3 mastery of the angler’s art. 
ae : to become proficient in the field, in the will be sent postpaid | Trapping The methods of the 
address s covert or on the marsh, : - : © professional trapper, 
moet | to any address in the and valuable baits, hints and sugges- 
Fovocis-4 Camping How to find your U. S. A. or Canada ee eS Se eee 
aad way in the woods, ing ane tammy. 
pe = _ how to keep from | Upon request accom- Boating he, practical side_ of 
‘OR Woodcraft getting lost, how to ied by 6 . a boating and canoeing. 
hail conslonabde panie y oc to cover The building of a canvas canoe, a fish- 
: k wholes food k ing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, etc., 
— CAPs COON WHGIESOME: 100d, Nake 2 postage. have been covered in a clear manner. 
6 GAUG soft, refreshing bed, build your own . ; oa é 
Browns equipment, and fashion with knife and Dogs oo managaenens 46 dame: in 
| approva ’ = , S health and their treatment in 
Colora axe many useful little contrivances that disease. The training of hounds and 
will add to your comfort in camp and beagles, and the breaking of setters, 
BRE on the trail, pointers and spaniels, 
interesti 
» Sea MEMBERSHIPS 
wos $2.00 12 issues of Forest AND STREAM and copy of Cartridge Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 
eS $3.25 24 issues of ForEsT AND STREAM and copy of Fabrikoid Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 
, Calhou 






= $4.50 36 issues of Forest AND STREAM and copy of Leather Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 


—— Add 50c per year for Canadian subscriptions—$1.00 per year for foreign subscriptions. 













EU FOREST AND STREAM SOCIETY 
221 West 57TH Street, New York City DUG Ss scciccdsensiteddeacdeddsciwcadaceawee 
GENTLEMEN: 






I accept your invitation to become a member of THE Forest anp Stream Society. Forest Anp STREAM 
Cartridge ; 
MacazinE and THe SportsmMEN’s ENCYCLOPEDIA in Fabrikotd| cover, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 (state which), are to be addressed to: 
Leather 
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Please write plainly to insure correct mailing address There are no other costs or obligations 








Can you tie all 
kinds of knots 
various pur- 
Here is 
that 
nor 


a fire without 

‘hes? There are various 
ways of doing it. The - for 
Justration shows the use poses? 
drill, block, tinder, bow the bowline, 
and socket, neither slips 

jambs. 
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This 


ow clock has 
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» Hunter's 


Did you ever con- 

you know how to struct a lamp in the 
ake a sun dial? woods?’ This hunter’s 
Indian or shad- lamp is made from a 
twenly- clam shell with a 
with 2 cotton cloth or twist- 
the ed rag in oil or 

melted grease. 


ur rays, 
inter towards 
north pele, 


How Good a 


Woodsman are You: 


Suppose you were left alone in the woods without so much as 
a match? Could you start a fire in the rain? Could you con- 
struct a water-proof shelter? Could you 
in case of sickness? 
tackle, implements, clothing and utensils? 


Which is the 

Way t lay a camp 

fire? The upper pic- 
ture is correct, 


right 


i AVE you ever really camped out? Have you 
tr ever been dependent on your own wits alone 

for the most primitive essentials of life?  Per- 
haps you never have. Perhaps you never will be. But 
everyone who goes into the big timber should know 
how to take care of himself—should be able to depend 
upon his own And your every outdoor ex- 
perience will be made infinitely more interesting and 
comfortable if you know the art of woodcraft. It is 
amazing much you can do with the materials 
Nature supplies if you are skilled in the ways of the 
woods. 

The illustrations above suggest just a few of the 
simple but valuable devices that make life pleasanter 
and easier for campers. Hundreds and hundreds of 
others are fully explained in that wonderful set of out- 
door books for young and old: 


resources. 


how 


The Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


No one knows more abou outdoor life than Ernest 
Thompson Seton. No one has studied the lives of 
Indians and pioneers more carefully. No one has a 
greater or more sympathetic knowledge of the beauties 

and wonders of nature— 

flowers, trees, birds, small 
winged creatures, 
wild and domestic 
animals. 


Could you make 


The titles of the six 
ing, Animals and 
and Sky, Wild Animals. Everyone who 
out-of-doors will find these the most 
fascinating of books. Master woodsman 
and master story teller, Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton always has something 
and interesting to tell you. Here are over 
1700 pages of interesting information and 
entertainment: Woodland lore, adventure 
tales, animal stories, Indian songs, dances, 
ceremonies, pioneer tales. 


new 


Examine These Books—FREE 


Without cost or obligation on your part, 
we will gladly send the six volumes of 
The Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft, 
beautifully bound in “Birchbark” and pro- 
fusely illustrated with more than 1450 
photographs and drawings by the au- 
thor, for 5 inspection. Return 
them at our expense if you choose, or send 
only $1 first paymem, then $2 a month till 
a total of $11 has been paid, an astonish- 
ingly low price for books of such charm 
and worth. No risk. A world of pleasure 
awaits you. Mail the coupon NOW. 


days’ 


find food? Remedies 


bows, arrows, fishing 


Iiow many different kinds of shelters can 


you build? 
tent. 


Can you i 
the bird 
see? Their 
Can you ix 
animals by 

tracks 


books are Hiking and Canoe- 
Birds. Indiancraft, Woodcraft, Earth 
loves 


the 


Who does not know Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, the world renowned nat- 
uralist whose vast knowledge of 
woodcraft and campecraft is made 
yours in one of the most interesting 
sets of books ever published. Ex- 
#mine it free. Simply mail the 
coupon below. 


Ten poles are used for this 
Tepee cover lashed to tenth, — 


utify 

you 
eSts? 
ntify 
their 


Nelson Doxbleday, Inc. 


Dept. S-222 
Garden City New York 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. S-222 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 5 
Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Er est 
Thompson Seton, illustrated with more than 1450 draw! gs 

aphs by the author, and handsomely ‘bound in 
“Birchbark.”’ I shall either return the books within 5 ays 
or send you only $1 as first payment, then $2 a month ‘il 
the full price of $11 has been paid. 


for free examination, ‘he 


Cccupation .. 
5% discount for cash with coupon 





